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Wuart is a minority? The chosen heroes of the earth have been 
in a minority. There is not a social, political or religious privilege that 
you enjoy to-day that was not bought for you by the blood and tears 
and patient suffering of the minority. It is the minority that have vin- 
dicated humanity in every struggle. It is a minority that have stood in 
the van of every moral conflict, and achieved all that is noble in the 
history of the world. You will find that each generation has been al- 
ways busy in gathering up the scattered ashes of the martyred heroes of 
the past, to deposit them in the golden urn of a nation’s history. Look 
at Scotland, where they are erecting monuments—to whom ?—to the 
Covenanters. Ah, ¢key were in a minority! Read their history, if you 
can, without the blood tingling to the tips of your fingers. These were 
in the minority, that, through blood and tears and hootings and scourg- 
ings—dyeing the waters with their blood and staining the heather with 
their gore—fought the glorious battle of religious freedom. Minority, 
if a man stand up for the right, though the right be on the scaffold, 
while the wrong sits in the seat of government: if he stands for the 
right, though he eat, with the right and truth, a wretched crust; if he 
walk with obloquy and scorn in the by-lanes and streets while the 
falsehood and wrong ruffle it in silken attire, let him remember that 
wherever the right and truth are, there are always 


“ Troops of beautiful, tall angels ”’ 


gathered round him, and God himself stands within the dim future, and 
keeps watch over His own! If a man stands for the right and the 
truth, though every man’s finger be pointed at him, though every wo- 
man’s lip be curled at him in scorn, he stands in a majority; for God 
and good angels are with him, and greater are they that are for him, 
than all they that be against him.— Yohn B. Gough, 
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TEACHER should be broader than his 

work. Hecannot be a man among men 
unless he is. Whatever his hands find to 
do, he should do, whether it be in politics, 
literature, church, or business. A success- 
ful teacher in central New York is a partner 
in a hardware store, and nobody complains. 
His business doesn’t affect his school work. 
A notable instance of a man broader than 
his profession has just died—Dr. Crosby—a 
man who was as much respected by politi- 
cians as he was feared by saloon-keepers, 
but a man withal who was pastor of a large 
church, formerly professor in the Univer- 
sity and for many years its chancellor. He 
was independent. He did not fear man or 
the devil, and the /ndependent says he did 
not fear his own brethren in the church. 
He knew that his duty did not end when he 
came down the pulpit stairs or came out of 
his study. He fought the world, the flesh, 
and the evil one with as much courage as a 
mailed knight of the Middle Ages. Noone 
doubted his perfect honesty, and no one 
failed to realize his thorough kindness of 
heart. 


conscientious Christian, broader than his 
pulpit, and better than his creed. Why can- 
not teachers learn from such a man’s life ? 
The memory of any man or woman will live 
who is broader than the calling followed, if 
the work is done from the convictions of 
the inmost soul.—V. Y. School Fournal. 


I LEARNED, by practical experience, that 
two factors go to the formation of a teacher. 
In regard to knowledge, he must, of course, 
be master of his work. But knowledge is 


He was not a self-seeker or a lover | 
of applause, but a downright and upright 
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not all. There may be knowledge without 
power—the ability to inform without the 
ability to stimulate. Both go together in 
the true teacher. A power of character 
must underlie and enforce the work of the 
intellect. ‘There are men who can so rouse 
and energize their pupiis, so call forth their 
strength and the pleasure of its exercise, as 
to make the hardest work agreeable. With- 
out this power, it is questionable whether 
the teacher can ever really enjoy his voca- 
tion; with it, I do not know a higher, 
nobler, more blessed calling than that of the 
man who, scorning the ‘‘cramming’’ so 
prevalent in our day, converts the knowl- 
edge he imparts into a lever, to lift, exercise, 
and strengthen the growing minds com- 
mitted to his care.—Prof. Tyndall. 


WHaAT is a good book? A good book is 
one that interests you. One in which the 
bright rather than the dark side of life is 
shown. One that makes you see how mean 
are the small vices of life and how despic- 
able are the great sins. One that glorifies 
virtue in woman and honor in man. One 
in which the good are rewarded and the 
wicked are made to suffer—suffering, by the 
by, that may be of the conscience—or in a 
more material way, a reward given either on 
earth, or promised for the future. One 
which convinces you that this world is filled 
with good men and good women. One 
that breathes forth the goodness of a Crea- 
and respects his all governing laws. 
One that makes you feel you are meeting 
real people, people who elevate your thoughts 
as you associate with them. A good book 
is one that you remember with pleasure, 
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that when the dull hours come you can 
think of with interest and feel that there 
are people with whom you have a most in- 
teresting acquaintance, who are yet only 
characters of the imagination. A good 
book is one that tells, in good English, the 
story it has to; sees no necessity for using 
foreign words, and does not quote from the 
Arabic or the Sanscrit as if the author had 
written it with an Encyclopedia Britannica 
beside him. A good book is the one that 
we want when weary of the people of the 
world; that we can read aloud and discuss ; 
that we can hand to our daughters that it 
may give them pleasure, and which will only 
be a stepping-stone on the road of taste, not 
only to better and nobler books, but a better 
and nobler life. That isa good book—and, 
my friends, there are hundreds of them.— 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. 





PRESIDENT Euiot, of Harvard University, 
spoke wholesome truth of not a few school 
readers at a recent meeting of teachers at 
Cambridge, when he said: ‘‘Since I spoke 
at-Worcester I have paid some more atten- 
tion to the readers used in our public 
schools through the country. I have read 
an enormous quantity of them, and I can 
express the conviction that it would be for 
the advantage of the whole public school 
system of the United States if every reader 
were hereafter to be absolutely excluded 
from the schools. (Laughter and applause. ) 
I object to them that they are not real 
literature; they are mere scraps of literature, 
even when the single lessons or materials of 
which they are composed are taken from 
literature. But there are a great many 
readers that seem to have been composed 
expressly for the use of children. They are 
not made up of selections from recognized 
literature, and, as a rule, this class of read- 
ers are simply ineffable trash. They are not 
fit material to put before a childish mind, 
even at seven, eight, nine, or ten years of 
age. They are utterly unfit material to use 
in the training of our children. I reada 
very well-known reader, intended for chil- 
dren from eight to nine years of age, and 
found in it not a single hero or heroine of 
the human race mentioned,—not one. ‘The 
heroes and heroines of that reader were all 
animals,—cats, kittens, dogs, and a horse 
or two. (Laughter.) Now, the object of 
reading with children is to convey to them 
the ideals of the human race, just as soon 
as you can. And our readers do not do 
that, and are thoroughly unfitted to do it. 
I believe that we should substitute in all 
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our schools real literature for readers; and 
lately, at the West, I have observed that the 
western schools have got a great deal ahead 
of us in that respect.’’ 





Hints.—‘‘ Have aclear, well-defined idea 
of the kind of school you want. Have in 
mind an imaginary model school, but do 
not be discouraged if you fail many times 
before you attain this; each day’s deter- 
mined work will bring it nearer. Teach 
pupils how to study. Teach them how to 
get from a book the thoughts which it con- 
tains. ‘Teach pupils to attend to business, 
to do the work assigned them at the proper 
time, and to do one thing at a time. In 
hearing recitations, be interested yourself; 
be enthusiastic; have a soul in the work. 
If anything unpleasant has occurred during 
the day between the teacher and any of the 
pupils, never allow the school to close with- 
out dropping some pleasant word, which will 
cause all to leave the room with good feel- 
ing. Cultivate in pupils, as far as possible, 
self respect and self government. Never 
attempt to ferret out mischief without cer- 
tainty of success; better let it pass than fail 
in the attempt. In governing your school, 
do not lower yourself to the level of your 
pupils, but always be dignified in your de- 
portment in all the little things that pertain 
to the government of your school, thus 
silently and imperceptibly lifting them up to 
a higher standard. Teach your pupils to 
study from love of it. All the knowledge 
that you force them to acquire may prove 
worthless. Better a thousand times turn 
your pupils out to play than keep them in 
during recess to get their lessons. If you 
cannot make study attractive to your pupils, 
quit the profession. 





One of the most valuable lessons the 
school can teach is self-control, a command 
of the temper. No teacher can hope for 
success without the control of temper that 
will enable him to keep his head under the 
numerous provocations of school life. We 
know a teacher, who when an angry pupil 
comes before him for reproof, says: ‘* You 
are not fit to talk to now about this matter; 
you are angry, and an angry pupil has not 
his usual sense. Go out, sit down, get 
your temper back, and then come to me, 
and we can adjust this difficulty in a little 
while.’’ This advice applies to the teacher 
with as much force as to the pupil. An 
angry teacher is not in a condition to pass 
just judgment upon a case, and if he acts 
while in a passion, he is almost sure to have 
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cause to regret his haste. An exhibition of 
passion on the part of the teacher injures 
him in the estimation of the school, and 
weakens his authority. Punishment ad- 
ministered in a fit of anger is subversive of 
the ends for which it is given, and fails to 
carry with it the moral support of the school. 
The pupil feels that if he can only avoid the 
teacher until his anger is gone he will 
escape punishment. Under no circum- 
stances should a teacher allow himself to fly 
into a passion in the school-room, and in 
case he finds his temper rising to an un- 
seemly height, he should dismiss the matter 
in hand until he is again master of him- 
self.— Central School Fournal. 

TuatT ‘‘excellent thing in woman ’’—and 
in man, also, when in the school-room—the 
** gentle’’ voice, though not necessarily 
‘“‘soft’’ or ‘‘low,’’ is a means of grace to 
teacher and taught alike. Few teachers re- 
alize how accurately their gain or loss in in- 
fluence can be measured by the quality of 
the tone in which they talk. There is no 
excuse for the hard, sharp, rasping tone, so 
common as to be usually reckoned one of 
the characteristics of a ‘‘school-ma’am,’’ 
even in the noisiest room or among the most 
unruly children. The law of similia similt- 
bus curantur, does not hold good in such a 
case. Screaming and shouting at children 
is to make demons even of little angels ; and 
they must be angelic indeed who can escape 
such transformation. The teacher should 
know how to make distinctness serve in place 
of force, to the end of sparing her own throat 
and the nerves of her pupils.— Home Journal. 








Wuat if God should place in your hand 
a diamond, and tell you to inscribe on it a 
sentence which would be read at the last 
day, and shown there as an index of your 
own thoughts and feelings—what care, what 
caution would you exercise in the selection ! 
Now this is what God has done. He has 
placed before you the immortal minds of 
your children, more imperishable than the 
diamond, on which you are to inscribe 
every day and every hour, by your instruc- 
tions, by your spirit, or by your example, 
something which will remain and be for or 
against you at the judgment.—Payson. 





THE grand secret—worth all the others to- 
gether—and without which all the others are 
worth nothing and less for inculcating and 
teaching virtues and graces, is that a man 
honestly and with more and more silent sin- 
cerity, have them himself, lodged there in 
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the silent deeps of his being. They will 
not fail to shine through and be not only' 
visible, but undeniable, in whatever he is led 
to say or do; and every hour of the day he 
will unconsciously and consciously find 
good means of teaching them. This pres- 
ent, the rest is very certain to follow. The 
rest is more of detail, depending on spe- 
cialty of circumstances which a man’s own 
common sense, if he is in earnest toward his 
aim, will better and better instruct him in. 





Over the desk of a certain teacher, who 
aimed more to form character than to crowd 
the memory, was a picture of .a cross en- 
twined with two lines from Herbert : 

“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
About the cross was yet another motto from 
Carlyle: ‘‘ What hast thou to do with hap- 
piness, except the happiness of thy work well 
done?’’ These thoughts have weight in them. 





. Apropos of General Cutcheon’s remarks 
on social drinking in Washington, the Gen- 
eral was led to tell the story of an army ex- 
perience of his with whisky. It was in the 
trenches before Petersburg. As Colonel of 
the regiment he had prohibited the sale of 
liquor save on a doctor’s order, and in that 
case prohibition prohibited. The division 
commander, however, issued orders that a 
ration of whisky should be served to each 
man in the trenches, and the liquor for the 
Twentieth Michigan was brought in two 
great iron kettles. As the men clustered 
around with their tin cups some one cried 
out: ‘Boys, if I’m going to be shot to-day, 
I want to die sober!’’ The cry was taken 
up by the regiment. The kettles were seized 
by willing hands and the whisky was poured 
on the ground. Fifty-two out of one hun- 
dred and ten of the brave Michigan boys of 
the Twentieth were shot that day, and every 
one who died, died sober.— Detroit Tribune. 





No science of teaching can ever make a 
school; no theory of method in teaching 
can ever develop a character and train a 
soul, any more than the classifications and 
analyses of the botanist can construct a 
flower. Muhlenberg knew that what is 
wanted first and always is a teacher. And 
the true teacher will find his own method, 
which will infallibly be the right one for 
him. The real teaching force resides in the 
individuality of the teacher, which the Lord 
has made and not man, and which is worth 
more than all the man-made methods in the 
books. The only stimulating force in the 
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realm of spirit is spirit; the one creative 
and inspiring agency in the domain of char- 
acter is character; just as the indispensable 
condition prerequisite to the development of 
mind is the presence of other minds. The 
‘¢method’’ of Dr. Muhlenberg, in so far as 
he can be said to have possessed one, was 
the personal method—the method of love, 
of individual interest and personal contact, 
as the moral and spiritual force essential to 
that rounding of the manhood which is the 
test of all true education. 





ETERNITY is crying out to you louder and 
louder, as you near its brink. Rise, be 
going! Count your resources ; learn what 
you are not fit for, and give up wishing for 
it; learn what you can do, and do it with 
the energy of a man.—/. W. Rodertson. 





A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing.— Keats. 





Mrs, Jane G. Swisshelm tells this inter- 
esting story in the Chicago Zridune: ‘‘ One 
of the early rectors of Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, used to omit from the form of prayer 
the petition to be delivered from sudden 
death, and he was in the habit of praying 
that he might die suddenly. When quite 
old he visited the grave of his wife at sunset, 
and while talking with a friend of the beauty 
of the western sky as an emblem of the 
death of a Christian, his prayer was heard 
and he dropped dead. We are quite apt to 
forget, when friends are taken away by some 
calamity, that the All- Father was with them, 
and that other help there can be none ; that 
human love is as powerless in the best ap- 
pointed sick-room as in the wildest mid- 
night storm in mid-ocean.”’ 





To encourage thought in reading, it is 
always well to follow the reading by ques- 
tioning. Let the questions be such, how- 
ever, as will oblige the pupils to give long 
answers and to give them in their own 
words. In the lower classes, well-graded 
reading books will be found best for sight- 
reading, although there are some simply 
written books of other kinds admirably 
fitted for the purpose. In the higher clas- 
ses, voyages, books of travel, histories and 
biographies will be found useful, not only 
for sight-reading, but also for the purpose 
of interesting pupils in geography and 
history. Occasionally it may be found well 








to allow the pupils to select pieces or stories 
to read to the entire school. Such practice 
will give them confidence and help them to 
feel that their object in reading orally is to 
interest others. —Pvince. 

Ir is a good practice in spelling to place 
upon the board, or hang upon the wall, a 
large picture, and have the children write 
as words, not in sentences: The things 
they see. The things they think about be- 
cause of what they see. The action words 
suggested by the picture. The pronouns 
they think of in connection with it. The 
adjectives suggested by it. There is great 
need of spelling words not used in sentences. 
Some minds are so constituted that in writ- 
ing sentences the thought is so far ahead of 
the word they are writing that thoughtfui 
attention to the writing of words by them- 
selves is not exercised.— Gazette. 








CHILDREN are very much what their 
teachers make them. I find plenty of de- 
leterious and detestable influences at work, 
but they are influences of journalism in one 
place, in another influences of politicians, 
in some places both the one and the other; 
they are not influences of teachers. The 
influence of the elementary teacher, so far 
as my observation extends, is for good; it 
helps morality and virtue. I do not give 
the teacher too much praise for this—the 
child in his hands so appeals to his con- 
science, his responsibility is so direct and 
palpable. But the fact is none the less con- 
soling, and the fact is, I believe, as I have 
stated it.—Matthew Arnold, 





THE important thing is not so much that 
every child should be taught, as that every 
child should be given the wish to learn. 
What does it matter if the pupil knows a 
little more or a little less? A boy who 
leaves school knowing much, but hating his 
lessons, will soon have forgotten almost all 
he ever learnt; while another who had ac- 
quired a thirst for knowledge, even if he had 
learnt little, would soon teach himself more 
than the first ever knew. Children are by 
nature eager for information. They are al- 
ways putting questions. This ought to be 
encouraged. In fact, we may to a great 
extent trust to their instincts, and in that 
case they will do much to educate them- 
selves. Too often, however, the acquire- 
ment of knowledge is placed before them in 
a form so irksome and fatiguing that all de- 
sire for information is choked or even 
crushed out, so that our schools too often 
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become places for the discouragement of 
learning, and thus produce a different effect 
from that at which we aim. In short, chil- 
dren should be trained to observe and think, 
for in that way there would be opened out 
to them a source of the purest enjoyment for 
leisure hours, and the wisest judgment in the 
work of life.—Sir John Lubbock. 





Ir was to the courage and perseverance 
of a crank that we owe the discovery of this 
great hemisphere. It wasacrank that gave 
us the printing press, the cotton loom, the 
locomotive, the telegraph. All the great 
inventors, from Archimedes to Edison, have 
been cranks; all the great philosophers, 
from Plato to Herbert Spencer; all the re- 
formers, from Lycurgus to Lady Habberton ; 
all the great preachers, from Peter the 
Hermit to Henry Ward Beecher; all the 
heroes who left their plows in the furrow 
while they went to fight for liberty under 
Washington.—Kate Field's Washington. 





Pur a fly on the window and up he goes 
toward the top; he can’t be made to walk 
downward. A St. Louis inventor hit upon 
an idea. Why not use that habit against 
them? Forthwith he made a window screen 
divided in half. The upper half lapped 
over the lower, with an inch of space be- 
tween. As soon as a fly would light on the 
screen he would travel upward, and would 
thus walk straight out of doors. On reach- 
ing the top of the lower half he would be 
outside. Not being able to walk down, he 
had no way to return to the room. In this 
way a room is quickly cleared of flies, which 
always seek the light.—V. Y. Journal. 





THERE is no influence emanating from a 
teacher, during recitation, which so com- 
pletely paralyzes the mind of the pupil as 
the practice of scolding or ceaseless fault- 
finding, once so prevalent, but now rapidly 
disappearing from the public schools. The 
temptations to petulance and snappishness 
on the part of teachers are manifold and at 
times almost irresistible. Lack of faithful 
preparation, of quickness of perception, of 
moderate reasoning power, of interest, of 
enthusiasm, of uninterrupted attention, of 
just appreciation of the object and advan- 
tages of recitations, are causes of irritation 
to be found in almost all classes. Those 
who possess but little love of the work of 
education, who regard neither the present 
happiness of children nor the future welfare 
of individuals and States, who, in short, 
work in the educational vineyard exclu- 
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sively for dollars and cents, or because more 
congenial fields of labor are not immediately 
accessible to them, are peculiarly liable to 
infuse this kind of narcotic influence into all 
the intellectual exercises of the school. 





Tue New York Methodists reported as 
follows: ‘‘ Education consists in the sym- 
metrical development of the whole man for 
the purpose of his creation. This purpose 
is admitted to be moral. Purely secular 
education is impossible in a land whose liter- 
ature, history and laws are the product of a 
Christian civilization. The common and 
higher school system, pressed into secular 
uniformity, cannot meet the moral needs of 
a mixed population. Christianity must 
solve the question of the education of the 
masses upon Christian and not upon secular 
grounds. The perils of bad habits from 
association in the schools can only be over- 
come by the inculcation of Christian morals. 
The State, assuming the right to educate a 
citizenship made up of accountable beings, 
and the schools under its control becoming 
godless and therefore necessarily immoral, 
Christian citizens must deny the right of the 
State to assume to give such an inadequate 
education. The common school system, 
imperfect though it may be, must be pre- 
served, and we are not prepared to accept 
the secular theory nor the sectarian theory of 
its control while its existence can be perpet- 
uated as a fit training school for a morally 
responsible citizenship. We will resist all 
efforts to expunge the facts of our Christian 
history, and the teachings of Christian 
morality, from the text-books of schools 
supported by the State.’’ 

Jupcr BENNETT reviews at some length 
the various decisions of courts in the United 
States with reference to the reading of the 
Bible, and shows that none of them lend any 
color to the claim that its reading is in vio- 
lation of individual rights. He says with 
much force: ‘‘ Both parties to the litiga- 
tion concede that the Bible is the Word of 
God to mankind, intended for their use and 
instruction in this life and to prepare them 
for the abodes of the blessed in the life to 
come. It would be assuming a great respon- 
sibility for any court to decide that it is not 
a proper book to be read in the public 
schools to the children of the country.’’ He 
shows how closely the language of the Bible 
is inwrought into our literature, and how 
highly it is esteemed by the ablest men of 
our race. Headds: ‘‘The reading books 
as well as those treating of the sciences are 
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constantly changing in our public schools. 
Those in which I read and studied when a 
lad, are, with the exception of the Bible, 
almost entirely unknown to the present gen- 
eration, save only those in the dead lan- 
guages. But the Bible remains; and it 
would seem like turning a good, true, and 
ever faithful friend and counselor out of 
doors to exclude it from the public schools 
of the State. And I have been unable to 
find in the decisions of the courts any au- 
thority for so doing.”’ 





WE often hear of cases in which the 
teacher’s sympathy, his ready comprehen- 
sion of individual needs and difficulties, has 
borne rich fruit in later years. These are 
the rare cases; it is well that teachers should 
hear of them; well also that they should 
consider how many instances there are, 
similar in kind, equal in the degree of 
sympathy and intelligence shown by the 
teacher, but of which the world has never 
heard, and never will hear, as the pupils in 
question have not developed into noted 
men and women. None the less the world 
is better for the teacher’s timely word and 
look. Slight things that are hidden, per- 
haps even buried, in the memories of the 
men and women about us, have long since 
borne their fruit in life. Perhaps it is a 
timely word of praise or caution that they 
remember, perhaps the kind look showing 
that the teacher comprehended the appar- 
ently dull or sullen child, perhaps the well- 
told story, worth hearing in itself and carry- 
ing something that touched conduct; per- 
haps it is the gray head of the principal bent 
low to hear the story of a child who had 
been misunderstood. George Eliot says of 
one of her noblest characters, ‘‘Her full 
nature, like that river of which Alexander 
broke the strength, spent itself in channels 
which had no great name on the earth. 
But * * the growing good of the world is 
partly dependent on unhistoric acts, and 
that things are not so ill with you and me 
as they might have been, is half owing to 
the number who lived faithfully a hidden 
life, and rest in unvisited tombs.”’ 





In the struggle of contending educators 
over the question of elective studies, it 
strikes an observer that due respect has 
hardly been paid to the discipline of the 
will. The debate has been carried on al- 
most exclusively with reference to those re- 
sults of education which are strictly intel- 
lectual, man being treated as a receptacle of 
knowledge. The ‘‘fetich’’ is not alto- 
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gether, as Mr. Adams suggested, the dead 
languages, but knowledge itself, a better idol 
than most, but not so good as the best, and 
as an idol not good at all. Now, if modern 
education has any distinguishing principle, 
it is that it is its business to train, enlarge 
and invigorate the man in all the parts of 
him, the integral sum of his faculties. It 
will be a step forward when it is fairly ac- 
knowledged that even with the knowing or 
understanding faculty the foremost object is 
to perfect it as an instrument for service, 
rather than stimulate or stock it as a recipi- 
ent of information. But, more than that, 
there are other powers and _ capacities 
stamped with quite as weighty a responsi- 
bility as those of apprehension, acquisition 
or memory, viz., the moral judgment, con- 
science and will. It can hardly be pre- 
tended by the most extravagant secularist 
that hitherto these great forces in a complete 
manhood have had their share of culture. 
Where they dwindle, or are overshadowed, 
it is not only the symmetry of a complete 
individual manhood must suffer; society 
will be disordered. And the point in the 
body politic where the disease will be felt 
first will be that where society finds its safe- 
guard—reverence for right and obedience 
to law.— Bishop Huntington. 





THERE is not one subject of study in all 
the school curriculum on which new light 
cannot be thrown and to which new interest 
cannot be added by reference books and 
judicious supplementary reading. Toselect, 
suggest and advise in this supplementary 
reading seems a most proper function of the 
teacher. ‘‘Literature’’ is no_ longer 
thought of as a subject approached only 
through a ‘‘Manual’’ and in the upper 
grades. The boy and girl enter upon its 
study when they first put their hands to 
‘*Golden Days’’ and ‘ Nickel Libraries,’’ 
to ‘*St. Nicholas’? or the Handy books. 
The highway of literature, from Chaucer 
down, is easily enough found. It is broad, 
well beaten—and dusty withal. But to find 
a pleasant, inviting by-way through the for- 
est of printed stuff that now surrounds the 
young—a path along which they may walk 
and get wisdom as well as delight as they 
go—here is the difficulty. We hear much 
of the ‘‘ practical’’ in these days. Noth- 
ing, after all, is more practical, real, closer 
to life, than ideas, and those good ideas 
we call ideals. And nothing, then, can be 
more practical in schooling than such work 
as begets in a pupil, first the habit of read- 
ing, then the habit of good reading. From 
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this, if from anywhere come ideas, ideals, 
and that sympathy and reasonableness which 
go to make one a fair-minded man and a 
good citizen. Send our pupils, then, to the 
library ; and that they may browse there to 
their best advantage, come first yourself and 
learn what may be found best fitted to their 
tastes and characters.— Report of Librarian 
of Denver Schools. 
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IN MEMORY OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 








MEMORIAL SERMON BY DR. WALLER. 





N appropriate memorial service was held 

Sunday, May roth, at 2 p. m., at the 
State Normal School at Millersville, in 
memory of Dr. J. P. Wickersham, whose 
services in organizing this school for the 
work of educating and training teachers 
will never be forgotten while the Common 
School system of Pennsylvania endures. 
The entire service was well arranged and 
conducted, the music, speciaily prepared, 
being a marked feature. President Stahr, 
of Franklin and Marshall, made the opening 
prayer, after which Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
mindful of the fact that the day was the Sab- 
bath, and that he was addressing a great body 
of young people, spoke much as follows: 


MEMORIAL DISCOURSE, 


Taking for his text Philippians iv. 8, the 
Doctor said the turning-points of history 
are marked by lives of great men, whose 
biographies might be so arranged as to give 
all that is worth knowing in human history. 
The value of this instruction is not the less 
because the character making the history is 
recent. No unimportant part of the his- 
tory of public instruction in Pennsylvania 
clusters about the name of James P. Wicker- 
sham; and it is eminently fitting that his 
Memorial Service should be held in the 
great school which he organized. As pio- 
neer he saw possibilities and by his energy 
realized them, solving a problem as it had 
never been solved before. 

Coming to Millersville in April, 1855, 
with the reputation established by nine years’ 
successful work at Marietta and two years in 
the county superintendency, his energy and 
enthusiasm brought to the Lancaster County 
Normal Institute 150 students, and 190 to 
the Model schools. Serving for three 
months without compensation, he had be- 
fore its close projected the Normal School, 
which was immediately established, and the 
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next spring he came back and accepted 
(with hesitation) the principalship, resign- 
ing the superintendency. For a decade fol- 
lowing that spring of 1856, he devoted his 
entire energy to founding and developing 
a Normal School that should realize his 
ideal ; and upon the enactment of the Nor- 
mal School law, his school was brought 
under the act of 1859, after some modifica- 
tions prepared by him and adopted by the 
Legislature, and Millersville became the first 
and only Normal School in Pennsylvania. 

In its essential features the school has un- 
dergone little change. In character of 
instruction and in numbers the school at 
once took high rank among the*schools of 
the United States. The record made in this 
and in other States by the pupils of those 
early years, isin no danger of eclipse by that 
of their more numerous successors. 

As Dr. Wickersham in his later years was 
permitted to look upon these great build- 
ings, the excellence of the appliances, the 
quality and number of the instructors, the 
800 graduates, and the 23,000 names en- 
rolled, he must have felt that his monument 
had already been erected. But even all this 
gave him less happiness than he derived 
from the secure place he held in the hearts 
of those thousands who here came directly 
under the influence of his exalted character, 
his skillful instruction, and his great enthu- 
siasm, and who at the very time of his depar- 
ture were maturing plans to express their 
devotion. 

_ Gifted with the courage of the soldier, the 
enthusiasm of the fanatic, the tact or com- 
mon sense of the politician—rare and almost 
impossible combination—Dr. Wickersham 
devoted himself to the founding of this 
school. Underlying alJl these qualities, 
truth, honesty, justice, purity of life, were 
conspicuous in Dr. Wickersham. The gifts 
and attainments manifested here secured for 
him a wider field, and we honor to-day not. 
only the founder, but the great educator. 
An educational leader was needed who had 
great organizing power combined with a 
scientific view of the work of education— 
and such a leader was found in Dr. Wicker- 
sham during the fifteen years he was the 
head of the department representing this 
important interest. While the Soldiers’ 
Orphans were under his care 10,000 chil- 
dren were provided with homes, fed, clothed, 
instructed and cared for, and four millions 
of dollars were expended upon this good 
work. In recognition of his great services, 
he received the degree of LL. D. from La- 
fayette College, and after his retirement 
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from the State Superintendency was ap- 
pointed Minister to Denmark by President 
Arthur, which position he filled until forced 
by ill health to resign. 

To understand Dr. Wickersham more 
fully, we must look back to his early days in 
Unionville Academy, where under the in- 
struction of Jonathan Gause, ‘‘a master in 
the teacher’s art,’’ he and Bayard Taylor 
were pupils together. Of this teacher we 
shall probably learn little more; but survey- 
ing these two men’s lives, how profoundly 
we must be impressed with the possibilities 
attending the work of the teacher of even a 
village school—for there the building of 
this character began. From sixteen to 
twenty he did as many here are doing— 
alternately taught and spent his salary in 
attending school ; then at twenty he entered 
upon nine years’ work at Marietta as founder 
and principal of the academy, during which 
period he married and from which he 
emerged as the first County Superintendent 
of Lancaster, and thenceforward was in 
prominent positions. Two years in the 
superintendency, ten years at Millersville, 
fifteen years State Superintendent—and all 
along we see the effect of the work done at 
Unionville and at Marietta. There the 
character was forged—thence came the dig- 
nity, the self. poise, the tireless industry that 
enabled him while principal of this large 
school to write books that have met with 
world-wide acceptance. 

Reared in the Society of Friends, he ab- 
horred human slavery, was an outspoken 
abolitionist, and personally aided toward 
freedom the fugitives that came to his door. 
He believed that every child has an inalien- 
able right to an education—not simply read- 
ing and writing, but sufficient to enable it to 
develop along any line of activity that may 
offer itself. 

This man, whose influence and character 
have been felt by so many, who was admired 
by many and respected by all—we have as- 
sembled here to commemorate. But let us 
not forget that the lesson of his life will 
have been fully learned only when it brings 
us in admiration and love to Him who was 
the source of every admirable trait. 

Is it courage? Jesus faced death for his 
friends Mary and Martha, and for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is henceforth set 
down at the right hand of the majesty on 
high. 

Is it enthusiasm? He not only had a 
divine spirit within, but also was Aimse/f 
divine; and he so energized and uplifted 





His followers that those Galilean fishermen 
have by infusing their followers with like 
enthusiasm transformed the world. Enthu- 
siasm! Christianity is enthusiasm. 

Is it tact, common sense? The incom- 
parable example, the very incarnation of it, 
is found in Him who was so sensitive to, so 
in touch with, the birds of the air, the grass 
and flowers of the field, the flocks of sheep, 
the labors of the farmers, that they unfolded 
highest hidden truths at His touch; in Him 
who was equally at home with the rustics 
of Galilee and the cultivated Sadducees of 
Jerusalem, with the learned Pharisees and 
the untutored crowds, with demoniacs or 
with little children, with the impotent or 
with Herod. 

Is it industry? Jesus was but twelve years 
old when He said, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?’’ And in His 
public life we are told He sometimes had not 
time so much as to eat. 

Is it energy? He stilled the tempest, 
rebuked disease, restored the dead. Is it 
the virtues of the text? He was the “ruth. 
He paid his debts—‘‘ that take and pay for 
me and thee.’’ He was just. ‘Render 
therefore,’’ said he to his astonished ques- 
tioners, ‘‘unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.’’ He was pure, so pure that all were 
purified who caught His spirit. He is the 
very fountain opened in Judah for sin and 
uncleanness. He said, ‘‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

He was /ovely. He said, ‘‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them 
not for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
He honored despised womanhood. He had 
the brightest wit and the tenderest heart the 
world shall ever know. ‘‘ He is the chiefest 
among ten thousand, the one altogether 
lovely.’’ 

At the close of the address the speaker led 
in prayer, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Stahr. 


> 





ROSEBUD lay in her trundle-bed, 

With her small hands folded over her head, 

And fixed her innocent eyes on me, 

While a thoughtful shadow came over their glee. 
‘‘ Mamma,” said she, “* when I go to sleep, 

I pray to the Father my soul to keep; 

And He comes and carries it far away 

To the beautiful homes where His angels stay. 

I gather red roses and lilies so white ; 

I sing with the angels through all the long night ; 
And when, in the morning, I awake from my sleep, 
He gives back the soul I gave Him to keep, 

And I only remember, like beautiful dreams, 
The garlands of lilies, the wonderful streams.” 
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PRESIDENT PATTON ON TEACHING 
AND THE TEACHER.* 





HILE not very well acquainted with the 
common school methods, nor a reader 
of much of the great amount of pedagogics 
which is in circulation, I hope at some time 
to be more familiar with both. I believe, 
however, that a person can be a pretty good 
teacher without this reading. In fact, I am 
not sure but that the reading on these sub- 
jects is sometimes carried too far. It is 
not the greatest thing for a teacher to be 
able to say that he or she has graduated from 
the Normal School and read all the litera- 
ture of pedagogics. The first great qualifi- 
cation is to bring a pretty large personality 
into the work. We are confronted with the 
great fact that civilization is a growth. The 
society of to-day is a very different thing 
from the society of five hundred years ago. 
There has been a very decided’ upward 
movement in the growth of man. We are 
trying to reproduce in this microcosm in 
eighteen years what it has taken four or five 
thousand years to accomplish. 

This has been brought about in three 
ways. Much is due to heredity. The lan- 
guage used by the child largely depends 
upon how the parents talk. The best way 
to educate a child in respect to good gram- 
mar is to provide for it a good father and 
mother. The child will then talk accurately 
by intuition. Otherwise there will be 
trouble in overcoming the defects. The en- 
vironments of a man are a great help. 
Some men get more by attrition than many 
a narrow-brained man gets by going 
through college. 

Some people make it appear that educa- 
tion is what came out of a man rather than 
what you could get into him. One of the 
great faults with education is that there are 
plenty of forms but few ideas. This is 
found in sermons, orations, and papers. 
They are pretty and polished. but without 
substance. The world is getting tired of 
this. The ends of education must be dis- 
cussed on two grounds—the first disciplin- 
ary and theoretical, the other utilitarian. 
There are mathematicians who know the 
theory of numbers, but are disgusted with 
practical rapid work as taught in business 
colleges, and actually wish that such a way 
of using numbers did not exist. I have no 
sympathy with such notions. I sympathize 





* Extract from an address before the New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, by President Francis L. Patton, 
of Princeton College. 
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with the father who wanted his boy to get 
an education with which to earn. his living. 

Where the good teaching is done, if at all, 
must be in the primary school departments. 
If the boy is ever to be accurate and sure- 
footed in after life, he must be taught it in 
his early school-days. The teacher who has 
the boy when learning to spell and write 
has in her hands his future fame and for- 
tune. If he does not learn logic in propor- 
tion, he will never learn it. 

Of all the fallacies of education the great- 
est is to endeavor to teach a child to think. 
The child has little business to think. It 
has little to think with. Give it facts, and 
they will come into use after awhile. I do 
not believe in teaching a child all the little 
details of history, like memorizing the count- 
ies of New Jersey. He should be taught to 
discriminate. Many things should be for- 
gotten. What the world needs to-day is 
men who know how to take hold of the big 
end of things. The world is dying of 
specialization. Everybody must be a spe- 
cialist. The result is that we will soon have 
no men able to talk on general subjects. 
There is a large place in the future for the 
man who don’t know so much about any 
one thing, but a little about everything. 


HEREDITY AND ITS LESSONS. 








NE of the most important truths which 

science has disclosed to us, and one 
which is replete with suggestions as to the 
conduct of life, isthat of heredity. Instead 
of conceiving, as some have done, that each 
child came into the world like a blank sheet 
of paper, on which could be inscribed at 
will whatever characters we choose to im- 
print, we now know that he is a reproduc- 
tion of past generations—the result of many 
combinations of character, with certain ap- 
titudes, tastes, powers, faculties, and tend- 
encies derived from his various ancestors. 
Just as some of his features are said to re- 
semble father or mother, or more distant 
relatives, and some are combinations of 
several, so in his character will be repre- 
sented certain qualities of one or of another, 
and often a mingling of many, which to- 
gether produce an individuality all his own, 
yet gathered from past sources. It may be 
thought that if this be so there can not be 
much left for us todo. If each child is to 
reproduce the past in various forms, and 
under laws over which we can have no con- 
trol, how can we hope to alter, by our inter- 
ference, what is so irrevocably settled? 
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How can we trace fresh characters on tab- 
lets already so full of permanent inscrip- 
tions? If heredity were the only element 
in the building of humanity, there might 
be force in such an inquiry ; but this is not 
the case. Professor Bradford, in the last 
number of the ZLducational Review, says: 
‘* Evolution works by two factors, namely, 
heredity, or that which tends to perma- 
nency; and environment, or that which 
tends to variation. The characteristic of the 
first is that it reproduces the past; of the 
second, that it adapts to new conditions 
that which has come from the past.’’ This 
nature, so wonderfully complex, and so 
faithfully bearing within it the records of 
the past, is yet responsive to every touch 
from without. The environment of sur- 
roundings of the child or man always exerts 
a potent sway over him. The influence of 
the air and the sunshine, the climate, of 
town or country, of wealth or poverty, 
of civilization or barbarism, of care or neg- 
lect, of affection or indifference, of every- 
thing external, in fact, with which he comes 
in contact, is momentarily moulding him 
into new forms, and modifying, in various 
ways, the nature which he has derived from 
the past. 

Some of these influences are beyond our 
control, but many of them are within our 
power, and it is on this well-grounded truth 
that all our efforts at training, education, 
and self culture should be based. Many of 
our failures in these attempts come from not 
bearing constantly in mind these two ele- 
ments in every life. Every intelligent work- 
man must have some appreciation of the 
materials with which he works. He must 
know what can and can not be done with 
them if his skill is to be effective. To deal 
with them all alike and to expect that the 
same treatment will produce the same re- 
sults, would appeal even to the most ordin- 
ary laborer as an utter absurdity. Yet in 
the infinitely more intricate and complex 
nature of man, where no two minds or 
hearts or dispositions are exactly similar, 
how common it is to apply the same meth- 
ods, to urge the same motives, to exert the 
same influences, to use the same drill, and 
then to be utterly astonished that the same 
results do not supervene. If the builder 
gave no more attention to the different vari- 
eties of wood than we give to the varieties 
in human nature, we should justly deem him 
incompetent and untrustworthy. It is for 
’ this reason, far more than for any curious 
research, that the great principle of hered- 
ity should be studied in its manifold bear- 
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ings by those who aim to train children, to 
influence men, or to improve themselves. If 
it is true, it is full of meaning to us all. It 
suggests that if we would make impressions, 
or form habits, or instil virtues, or correct 
faults, we must know something of the na- 
ture we thus attempt toinfluence. What may 
be effectual in one instance may be power- 
less in another and ruinous in a third, for 
the needs are as varied as the natures. It 
is because that which the individual inherits 
from past ages, while ineradicable, is yet 
being constantly modified by what comes to 
him from without, and because these two 
forces are always co-operative, that he who 
would direct the one must understand the 
other. If it be said that this view fills the 
whole subject of education with difficulty, 
it cannot be denied. But if it is real and 
honest difficulty, who would bury it out of 
sight? Must it not be faced courageously, 
and grappled with earnestly? The possible 
has always sprung out of what seemed at 
first impossible, and thisis no exception. So 
far from producing discouragement, it opens 
up new fields for thought and for work, 
which afford very rich promises for future 
harvests.—Phila. Ledger. 
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RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT TO 
THE SCHOOL BOARD.* 





BY SUPT. C. F. FOSTER, 





HE idea of relations suggests that of rights and 
obligations. The one necessarily involves 
the other. This is true, whether the parties con- 
cerned are naturally and permanently related, 
as in the case of parent and child, or whether, 
as in the official relation now under considera- 
tion, they are voluntarily and temporarily asso- 
ciated for a particular purpose. In treating the 
subject assigned for this paper, however, while 
it may be necessary to name the general obli- 
gations on either part arising from the relations 
of the superintendent to the board, and in some 
instances to give definite rules of action derived 
from the nature of these obligations, it will be 
our chief aim to keep in view the kind and char- 
acter of the relations themselves, as this is the 
fundamental idea in question. We shall at- 
tempt to define the position which we as super- 
intendents hold relative to our respective boards 
of directors, as it may be indicated to us by the 
nature of the office and by the authority under 
which it was first established and is still main- 
tained. 
The general object or purpose for which the 
superintendency exists is inferred from a single 
clause of the State Constitution, which may be 


_* This paper was read by Supt. C. F. Foster of 
Chester, Pa., at the late meeting of City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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presumed to be the basis of all legislative action 
on the subject of education, and which reads 
thus: ‘‘The General Assembly shall provide 
for the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools wherein 
all the children of the Commonwealth above 
the age of six years may be educated,” etc. 
The authority by which the office was created, 
so far as the city and borough superintendency 
is concerned, is found in the Act of Assembly 
passed April 9, 1867. Any modification of the 
relations thus established between superintend- 
ents and directors may be gathered from sub- 
sequent legislation in which the duties and 
powers of each are limited or defined. 

From these sources, we learn that the rela- 
tions of the superintendent to the board are of 
three kinds, and may be distinctly classified as 
follows: 

1. The Business Relation. 

2. The Official Relation. 

3. The Professional Relation. 

In the first of these, the superintendent ap- 
pears as emfp/oyé ; in the second, as agen? ; and 
in the third, as counselor. 

1. Adopting this classification, we will first 
discuss the Business relation, or such as ordi- 
narily exists between two parties held together 
by a contract, in which one appears as the 
employé of the other,—assuming in this case, 
of course, that the board is a representative 
body acting for the people. It may seem, at 
first sight, derogatory to the dignity of the office 
or profession to place it on a level with the 
common occupations of life, wherein a man is 
supposed to perform a certain amount of labor 
at acertain money rate. Yet, as bread-winners 
and wage-earners, we must stand in the common 
lot; and there is consolation in the thought 
that this is the very lowest view of the situation ; 
hence, we have here presented it first for con- 
sideration. In a strictly business aspect, by his 
association with the board, the superintendent 
is bound to perform a certain service, and is 
eutitled to an equivalent for that service. Asa 
public servant he is responsible to the people, 
but more directly to the body of men who have 
elected him, and who fix his salary. The con- 
tract is ratified on the one part by the commis- 
sion issued by the State Department, and on 
the other by his oath taken before the proper 
authority. He thereby consents to do the work 
of the superintendency and accepts the proffered 
salary, which cannot henceforth be diminished 
during his official term, but which may at any 
time be increased to make it an equivalent for 
the amount and kind of service rendered. The 
details of this service are not specified in the 
law, but within certain limits are to be deter- 
mined by the board. In section 10 of the Act 
of April 9, 1867, concerning city and borough 
superintendents, it is stated that ‘“‘they are to 
perform all the duties by law enjoined upon 
county superintendents, and to discharge such 
other duties as the by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions of their respective boards of directors may 
require.’’ One point in this connection is to be 
especially noticed. In the interpretation of this 
Jaw, the Department renders the following 
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opinion: ‘‘ The Legislature, in fixing the salaries 
of superintendents, intended that they should 
devote their whole time to their special duties.” 
The same principle is laid down as a rule of 
action for the board, in these words: “ Persons 
who will be engaged in other professions, while 
attempting to discharge the duties of this office, 
should not receive the support of directors.” 
This, in my opinion, precludes a superintendent 
from acting as book agent, performing editorial 
work, managing an educational bureau, or 
traveling over the State as an institute instructor 
or lecturer. His business is purely local, and 
his time belongs to the community in which his 
election has placed him. 

It may be urged, that in doing these other 
things he is broadening his influence, and in- 
troducing himself to fields where he will receive 
a larger compensation for his labor. Materially 
and professionally he may obtain this enlarge- 
ment, but his reputation for business integrity 
will not be profited thereby. The faithful dis- 
charge of duty in one’s legitimate sphere ought 
to be depended on as the best guaranty of 
advancement. Moreover, permanency in our 
profession is very much to be desired. In any 
given locality, a superintendent can accomplish 
in three years little more than the laying of a 
foundation for future usefulness. He needs to 
plan for the coming ten years at least, and then 
stay if possible to carry out his plans; for no 
one can do this work like himself. The busi- 
ness of the superintendent is primarily and 
almost exclusively with the local work in hand, 
and all the energies of his soul should centre in 
that work. Like Nehemiah, he may not “come 
down,” nor should he be over-solicitous for an 
invitation to ‘come up higher,” so long as he 
is fairly prosperous and unhindered. Faithful 
service in his own field will in time exact an 
ample compensation. It will also fix for a 
lengthened period the tenure of office, not per- 
haps in the way of legal enactment, but by just 
inference forced upon the appointing board, 
causing the superintendent to be regarded as 
the best successor of himself, in preference to 
all political rivals or personal friends and favor- 
ites of directors. If he properly meets the obli- 
gations arising from the relations into which he 
enters at the time of his election, he is entitled 
to a reélection for an indefinite number of terms 
—no matter who may be desiring his place. In 
spite of the three years’ limitation, we argue for 
permanency in the relation, and suggest that 
every superintendent put himself in training for 
the position which he already holds—and not 
stretch out one hand with a broad sweep as an 
advertisement, while he feebly performs with 
the other his own legitimate duties. I regardit 
as a favorable comment upon the city superin- 
tendency represented in this Association, that 
twelve of its members are holding the same 
positions which they held more than ten years 
ago, when there were only twenty-six city and 
borough superintendents in the State, and that 
one, at least, our honored president, has passed 
his twenty-fifth anniversary in the community 
where he has labored with so much credit to him- 
self and advantage tothe interests of education. 
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2. We next consider the strictly Official re- 
lation, or that of agent. The word signifies one 
who acts for, or in place of another. The 
special function of an agent is to execute the 
will of the party for whom he acts. In doing 
this he may be invested by his superior with 
almost unlimited discretionary power, with the 
single condition of reporting from time to time 
for the purpose of rendering an account of the 
business in charge. Such is the superintend- 
ent’s relation to the board as its executive 
officer, or agent. He is expected to carry out 
the expressed wishes of the majority, in com- 
pliance with the by-laws, rules and regulations; 
and beyond this he may to a certain extent 
pursue his own line of policy, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. 

Prior to 1867, the management of the public 
schools in cities was upon the same basis as 
that of the country districts. being wholly in the 
hands of the local boards under the general 
supervision of the county superintendent. By 
the establishing of the city and borough super- 
intendency, a division of labor occurred, al- 
though no very definite line has been drawn to 
show what portion has fallen to the superin- 
tendent in the character of agent. There are 
certain duties which undoubtedly belong by 
right to the board of directors. These are by 
law inalienable. There are others which may 
be delegated wholly or in part to the officer who 
has been elected and commissioned to act for 
them. No superintendent would think of claim- 
ing the right to fix the tax rate, erect school 
buildings, furnish supplies or appoint teachers, 
These functions belong exclusively to the board. 
and the law prescribes in each case the manner 
in which the duty shall be performed. On the 
other hand, it is considered right and proper for 
the superintendent, either by himself or in con- 
junction with a committee of the board, to 
assume charge of the internal management of 
the schools, virtually exercising control over 
them in nearly all details of the work. Under 
this head, as established by precedent or sanc- 
tioned by decisions of the Department, come the 
admission and transfer of pupils, grading and 
promotions, ordinary cases of discipline, settling 
difficulties between parents and teachers, ar- 
ranging for substitutes, etc. The expression,— 
“shall discharge such other duties as the by- 
laws, rules and regulations of their respective 
boards of directors may require,"—covers a 
broad ground, and gives considerable range for 
the exercise of extensive authority on the part 
of the accredited agent of the board. For ex- 
ample, the statute allows the directors to sus- 
pend or expel pupils from school for cause. 
The ruling of the Department in Decision 110, 
is that ‘‘a teacher may suspend a pupil until 
the board can be called together to act upon the 
matter.’’ In nearly all cases of this kind, where 
a city or borough superintendent is in charge, 
he is competent to act for the board without 
bringing the matter before them, and having 
adjusted the difficulty may reinstate the child. 
If, however, expulsion is necessary, this right 
belongs only to the board and cannot be dele- 
gated. This is a sample of the many instances 





in which the interpretation of the law ascribing 
certain functions to the body of men chosen to 
act, adapts itself to circumstances and allows 
these functions to be wholly or in part assumed 
by aproxy. Itis well, however, that everything 
of a doubtful nature in the relation of the two 
parties should be made specifically clear, in 
those ‘‘ by-laws, rules and regulations,” to which 
we have several times alluded. 

It is important to add, that while the superin- 
tendent is agent of the board, he is in no sense 
the agent of one director or of any number of 
directors short of the constitutional majority. 
He has a right to his own opinions, and on any 
question of policy may claim the test of a vote. 
If overruled, he must submit; but, no individ- 
ual director or minority of the board may law- 
fully interfere to obstruct his course of action; 
and in his supervision of the schools it should 
be conceded that all that pertains to their inter- 
nal management, including control of princi- 
pals, teachers and pupils, must come by his 
sole authority or through him by order of the 
board. 

3. Last and highest of all, is the Professional 
relation. There is a dignity in this approach- 
ing that of absolute independence. It is based 
upon the personal character of the superintend- 
ent and the special qualifications which he is 
supposed to have for the position which he oc- 
cupies. The law says, he must be ‘‘a person 
of literary and scientific acquirements, and skill 
in the art of teaching;”’ that he must possess 
either ‘‘a diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant literary degrees, or a diploma 
or State certificate issued according to law by the 
authorities of a State normal school, a profes- 
sional certificate from a county, city or borough 
superintendent of good standing, issued at least 
one year prior to the election, or a certificate of 
competency from the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools;” and that he must have 
had ‘“‘successful experience in teaching within 
three years of the time of his election.” How 
many of the body electing him possess these 


qualifications? The men composing our boards - 


of directors, as a rule, do not claim to be experts 
in the science, or adepts in the art of teaching. 
They are neither students in pedagogy, nor 
practical educators. A large majority of them, 
while good business managers and worthy of- 
ficials, need instruction and advice concerning 
the best methods of conducting school work. 
In this aspect of the case, the superintendent 
is préfessionally,—or ought to be,—not simply 
the peer, but the superior of the body of men 
to whom he is officially responsible. What, 
then, is more suitable than that he should ina 
judicious way act as counselor? The results of 
his experience and observation should be 
sought by the board and freely given by him 
on all questions affecting the welfare of the 
schools. Though not entitled to a vote in the 


‘meetings, his voice should be heard, and his 


influence felt, in the discussion of methods and 
plans for improvement, in the selection of 
teachers, in furnishing supplies, and indeed in 
all details of the educational work. If he is 
really qualified for his position, and has ac- 
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quired a reputation for sound judgment and 
efficient action, the confidence which that repu- 
tation inspires will give him a power in the 
board far above that which any legislation could 
confer upon him. It is in this character of 
counselor, inspiring the best thought and senti- 
ment, calling forth the highest endeavor, and 
bringing into most efficient activity those ex- 
terior forces on which he must depend for aid 
in his profession, that he fills his true sphere as 
an educator, 

Beyond this, the law has made him also a 
kind of regulator of the sytem of which he forms 
apart. In the words of our State Superintend- 
ent: ‘ As the board of directors is in its spbere 
the ultimate unit, so is the superintendent on 
the next step above. While they control the 
schools, provide the buildings, and elect the 
teachers, he decides who may not be elected, 
by his control of the issue of certificates.” We 
may add, that there are other instances in 
which he exercises a restraining and almost 
judicial power over the board. By the act of 
April 2, 1885, relating to scientific temperance 
instruction in the schools, it is made his duty to 
report to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion any failure or neglect of duty on their part 
to make provision for instruction in physiology 
and hygiene ; and such failure or neglect may 
be deemed sufficient cause for witholding the 
State appropriation appertaining to that district. 
If, moreover, they refuse to provide suitable 
accommodations forthe children, or donot keep 
the schools open the requisite time, or in any 
other way obstruct the proper working of the 
school laws, the superintendent, in his annual 
returns to the Department, has a key to the 
correction of the evil. 

We have now briefly outlined the relations 
which the superintendent holds to the board, 
beginning with the lowest kind, wherein he was 
considered simply as employé, and ending with 
the strictly professional view of the case, in 
which he stands related to them as counselor, 
and even as regulator of their acts. Weare 
struck with the wisdom of those who devised 
the law by which these relations were estab- 
lished. The educational leaders of 1854 and 
1867 wrought well. Their work has but little 
need of repairs. The two parties thus brought 
into relation stand as complements of each 
other, in a nicely balanced system. The func- 
tions of each are sufficiently well-defined in the 
law. The employé is no menial; the agent is 
nota tool ; the counselor is entitled to a hear- 
ing because of his superior knowledge and abil- 
ity; and as guardian of the law, he is competent 
to interpret it and see that it is duly observed. 
If he cannot have a vote in the meetings of the 
board, this is no defect in the constitution of 
things. If he cannot appoint his own teachers, it 
is better as it is: the experiment of granting him 
this power has been made elsewhere, but with 
it have come great responsibilities and a great 
risk, which in more than one instance has re- 
sulted in the removal of the superintendent 
from his position. 

In viewing the situation from the standpoint 
of a Pennsylvania school officer, I have been 
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led to the conviction that the superintendency 
in this Commonwealth stands on as favorablea - 
footing for the development of the best results 
in school work, as that of any State in the Un- 
ion, and that we as superintendents have reason 
to congratulate ourselves that there is such a 
harmonious codperation of the educational 
forces generated under our present public 
school system. 
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BY H. H. BOYESEN, 


HE Germans are disposed to over-edu- 
cate their children. They pay too 
little attention to the development of the 
body, and too much to that of the mind. 
Making due allowance for this tendency, I 
find much that is admirable in instruction 
of the primary and secondary German 
schools, especially in the best schools of 
Berlin. I one day obtained a permit to be 
present at the lesson in geography in the 
lowest class, the Sexta. The pupils were all 
boys about eight or nine years old. This 
was the second or third lesson of the school 
year, and accordingly very elementary. 
The teacher, a man, called up a small boy 
and asked him pleasantly where he lived. 
The boy replied that he lived in Ritter 
Strasse. 

‘‘Where in Ritter Strasse?’’ asked the 
teacher. 

‘* Number 171.”’ 

‘* Mark on the blackboard the place where 
your house is.- Right. Now, when you 
started for school this morning, in what 
direction did you walk ?”’ 

The little boy looked for a moment per- 
plexed, and the teacher said: ‘‘ Did you 
walk north, south, east, or west ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. 

‘*Then let us try to find out. Was the 
sun shining when you started from home ?”’ 

‘sVes.”’ 

‘*Did you have the sun behind you or in 
front of you, or on your right or left hand ?”’ 
‘¢ For a while I had it in front of me.’’ 

‘¢In what direction did you then walk?’’ 

‘* Toward the east.”’ 

‘‘Right. And how long did you walk 
toward the east? Or did you continue to 
walk toward the east all of the time?’”’ 

‘*No; only until I turned the corner of 
Prinzen Strasse.”’ 

How long was that ?”’ 

‘¢ About five minutes.’’ 

‘¢ Put down the corner of Prinzen Strasse 
on the blackboard, and bear in mind that 
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and the distance was as far as you walked 
in five minutes. In what direction did you 
walk after having turned the corner?’’ 

And so on. This boy was made to de- 
scribe and then to delineate his course; and 
then another boy was taken.’ There was a 
constant appeal to the child’s intelligence 
and experience. The first boy had been 
made to draw a correct map of the road he 
took to school. The second boy, who 
lived in a different part of the city, was 
made to do the same, fitting his lines and 
distances correctly to those of the first. A 
third, fourth and fifth pupil were called up 
and required to.do the same, and in the 
end the blackboard exhibited a rough but 
fairly correct map of a considerable part of 
the city of Berlin.— Christian Union. 





CANST THOU GUIDE ARCTURUS? 





BY E. W. MAUNDER. 





RCTURUS was the star that first taught 
men that the so-called fixed stars had 
movements of theirown. He seems to move 
more swiftly across the sky than any other 
of the brighter stars. True, the unaided eye 
could never detect its motion in a single 
year, or even in several years; but its drift 
is most perceptible in a telescope, and in the 
course of generations its change of place is 
rendered very evident. In eight hundred 
years it will traverse a portion of the sky 
equal to the diameter of the full moon; in 
the two thousand years which have elapsed 
since the date of the first catalogue of which 
we know—that of Hipparchus—it has trav- 
eled two and a half times that distance. 

Already we have drawn upon three coun- 
tries for our information. The ‘annual 
proper motion,’’ the apparent distance in 
the sky, that is to say, which Arcturus trav- 
erses in a year—has been deduced by a Ger- 
man astronomer from a comparison of a 
Greenwich catalogue of the last century with 
a Russian one of this. For further informa- 
tion we cross the Atlantic, and Dr. Elkin of 
the Yale College Observatory informs us in 
his annual report of date June 7, 1888, that 
the ‘‘annual parallax’? of Arcturus is ‘‘+ 
0.018 deg.”’ 

Dry figures these, but their meaning is a 
marvelous one. They mean that, as viewed 
from the distance of Arcturus, the entire or- 
bit of the earth around the sun would look 
no larger than the circumference of a half- 
penny at a distance of ninety miles. Note 
that it is not the huge bulk of the earth, nor 
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even that of the sun, which is a hundred 
times greater in diameter, which would ap- 
pear so infinitesimally small when seen from 
Arcturus, but the entire orbit of the earth, 
186 millions of miles across. 

It may be asked how we know how large 
the orbit of the earth would be as seen from 
Arcturus. We know it because the real 
change in the position of the earth as it 
passes in six months from one side of its or- 
bit to the other, makes the star appear to 
change its place by a very small amount. 
The star seems to travel round a tiny orbit 
in the year, and this orbit that it seems to 
follow must be just the same apparent size 
as seen from the earth, as the real orbit of 
the earth would be as seen from Arcturus. 
As, however, the star has a real forward 
motion of its own, the actual effect of the 
change of the earth’s place on the appar- 
ent motion of the star is not, as would be 
the case if the star were really at rest, to 
make it seem to revolve in an orbit, so 
much so as to make it appear to follow a 
winding, rather than a straight course. 

The distance of Arcturus would be marvel 
enough if that fact stood alone. It would 
speak of a universe of all but infinite vast- 
ness, a universe too great for our feeble 
thought ever really to fathom. But two 
other facts stand out which set the marvel 
higher. The one is the exceeding swiftness 
with which Arcturus is seen to move, the 
other the brightness with which it shines. 
Taking its annual motion at the figures Dr. 
Elkin has adopted, we find that the distance 
the star travels in the year, as seen from our 
standpoint, is 127 times as great as the 
distance between the earth and the sun as 
seen from the standpoint of Arcturus. 
Twenty-four thousands of millions of miles 
in a year; 374 miles in every second of 
time. 

No work of man, no terrestrial experience, 
can give us an idea of a speed like this; and 
even in comparison with the velocities of 
other bodies in the solar system, it appears 
remarkable. Let us in imagination take up 
a station at a convenient height above the 
earth’s orbit, and at a distance of goo,o00 
miles in advance of it. At that point we 
should see our earthly home shining in the 
distance about the size of the full moon as 
it appears to us now. Ere long we should 
notice that it was growing larger and larger 
as it hurried forward. In six hours it would 
have doubled its diameter, in three hours 
more it would have doubled it again. Soon 
the whole heaven would be filled by the ad- 
vancing globe; the hemisphere first pre- 
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sented to us would pass under, and some 
thirteen hours after we first saw it, it would 
rush past us. One minute would barely 
elapse while London and its spreading sub- 
urbs were passing by. And yet in compar- 
ison with the speed of Arcturus the earth 
travels at a snail’s pace. 

We cannot ,calculate certainly the size-of 
Arcturus. It is very, very many times 
larger than the sun, and, if its surface shines 
no brighter, it must be more than a million- 
fold as large—large enough to fill up all the 
space between us and the sun. It is the 
swiftest, and, so far as our information goes, 
the largest star of which we yet know; at 
once the Titan and the winged Mercury of 
the celestial orbs. 

*‘Canst. thou guide Arcturus with his 
sons?’’ Wecannot guess the motive power 
which drives the great star at such a speed. 
We recognize the compelling force urging 
our world along; but gravitation can give 
us no clue whatever to the flight of Arcturus. 
We can only say ‘‘It is the will of God.’’— 
Sunday Magazine. 





TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. * 





. 
BY PROF. S. R. THOMPSON. 





TWENTY-FIVE years ago I unexpectedly 

found myself charged with the supervis- 
ion of some three hundred and fifty schools, 
about three hundred of which were in the 
country, and the others in the cities and 
villages of the same county. In going about 
among these schools, certain differences 
between the two classes strongly attracted 
my attention. The observations then made, 
and since that time verified in a wider field, 
seem to point to certain tendencies and re- 
sults in the school work of cities, which 
deserve more attention than they have re- 
ceived. My observations were made in 
towns and cities of thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants or fewer. Whether the same condi- 
tions may be found in the larger cities I do 
not know. 

The following are some of the differences 
referred to: 

1. Pupils in the country schools pursuing 
certain studies are usually older than pupils 
in the city schools pursuing the same studies 
at the same stage. In the primary schools, 
this difference of age is not marked, but it 
increases in the higher grades. In the 
period covered by the last third of an or- 





* Read before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, at Newport, Rhode Island. 
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dinary graded school course, it will amount 
to from three to five years. 

2. Pupils who have advanced to the work 
of the upper grades by studying in the 
country, and who afterwards enter their 
proper grade in a city school, generally 
show more working power, greater energy, 
more power of concentration, require less 
aid from the teacher, and will go further in 
overcoming obstacles by their own inherent 
force, than students who have come up reg- 
ularly through the lower grades of the 
school. The country-trained pupils make 
more rapid progress, completing two years 
of the course in one more frequently than 
city pupils. x 

3. Pupils who receive their early educa- 
tion in country schools usually make stronger 
students in the colleges and universities 
than those trained in cities. Of course there 
are exceptions on both sides; but the rule 
is as stated. 

4. A large majority of men in public life 
and in the learned professions were country 
born, and received their early education in 
country schools. The condition of things 
found by the Rev. Washington Gladden in 
a New England city might easily be paral- 
leled elsewhere. Similar investigation made 
in a city of fifteen thousand souls, the cap- 
ital of a Western State, showed that every 
State officer, from the governor down, two 
of the three judges of the Supreme Court, 
the judges of the United States and the 
State District Courts, the United States At- 
torney, all but one of the professors in the 
State university, the mayor and town 
council, and two thirds of all the lawyers 
and leading merchants of the city, had been 
born and received the rudiments of their 
education in the country. 

Just here I am reminded of a remark 
made to me by a Western judge, himself a 
fine scholar and a friend of education. The 
city in which he lived prided herself on her 
public schools, and at this time possessed as 
good a corps of teachers as could be found 
in the country. He said, ‘‘I wish I hada 
good country school to send my boy to.”’ 
To my surprised inquiry for the reasons, he 
replied, in substance, that he had observed 
the superior chances in life possessed by 
country over city boys; and though he 
could not clearly point out the reasons, he 
felt that it was an advantage on the whole 
to have a boy’ brought up in the country. 

It would seem that such results as these 
are exactly the reverse of what might have 
been expected. It can not be doubted that 
city schools are, as a rule, better housed, 
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have more illustrative apparatus, are pro- 
vided with more skilful teachers, are more 
comfortably arranged, are taught more 
months in the year, are under more efficient 
supervision; in short, are better equipped 
in all ways than are the country schools. 
Yet, with all these advantages, the pupils of 
the country schools, in the race of life, 
distance their town-bred competitors. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that these 
things come by chance. There must be 
somewhere adequate reasons which, when 
found and understood, will account for 
them. Can such reasons be found ? 

The causes of the results spoken of are, 
in part at least, capable of being identified, 
and some may be mentioned. 

1. One of the most important is the too 
close confinement of pupils in school in the 
earlier years of the course. The constraint 
of school at this age is felt to be particularly 
irksome. It is not strange that five hours’ 
confinement a day for ten months of the 
year should be thought tiresome by children. 
In some States the terms are rarely more 
than three months long, and these divided 
one from another by a vacation. Besides, 
school life in the country is more lively than 
life out of school: while in cities the re- 
verse is often the fact. It is not strange 
that school life in towns, during the earlier 
years, is felt by many pupils to be monoto- 
nous. 

2. By continuous attendance -for ten 
months in the year, pupils are enabled to 
advance faster and farther in their studies 
than in the country. In some respects this 
is an advantage; and were the minds of the 
children directed to such subjects or studies 
only as are adapted to their capacity, no 
harm would result. But, unfortunately, 
this is not always judiciously managed ; and 
so it is not uncommon to see pupils wrest- 
ling with subjects utterly beyond their com- 
prehension. Once out of their depth, they 
are literally carried along by the skill and 
painstaking labor of the much-enduring 
teacher. ‘Then infinitesimal lessons, con- 
stant drilling, memorizing of reasons which 
never touch the understanding, and surface 
learning, become the order of the day. As 
a pure achievement of patient toil under 
difficulties, the work done at this stage, by 
many faithful teachers, is ‘something re- 
markable. But the results are not worthy— 
are utterly unworthy—of the earnest labor 
by which the teacher gains them. Things 
learned in this way do not strengthen the 
mind ; they cripple it instead, by creating 
pernicious intellectual habits. 
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When a pupil clearly comprehends what 
he learns, his mind is stimulated to a healthy 
activity, which in time, renders mental 
exertion pleasant. But when intellectual 
tasks are beyond the ability of the learner, 
when they are such that he lacks maturity 
of mind to comprehend, his activity is 
enfeebled, his energy relaxed, and he is 
weakened instead of strengthened by such 
training. 

In the highest class of a grammar school 
in acity, I once saw a teacher spend half an 
hour, and exhaust all his tact and skill, in 
the vain attempt to teach the pupils to 
understand the geometrical definitions of a 
point and aline. The pupils would average 
from twelve to thirteen years, and were as 
intelligent as pupils usually are. The diffi- 
culty was they had not reached that stage 
of mental development which enabled them 
to grasp such abstractions. 

A well-known Boston boy, Ben Franklin, 
tells us that, when about ten years old, he 
utterly failed in arithmetic, though assisted 
by a good teacher; but that some years 
afterwards he found, on taking up the same 
subject, he was able tv master it alone 

* . 
without difficulty. 

This premature forcing of children into 
work too difficult for them is finelys atirized 
by Dickens in his account of Dr. Blimber’s 
school, where the boys were treated like hot- 
house flowers: ‘‘ They all blew before 
their time: mental green peas were produced 
at Christmas or an intellectual asparagus 
at all seasons of the year. Every descrip- 
tion of Greek and Latin vegetable was got 
off the driest twigs of boys in the frostiest of 
circumstances.’’ 

3. Pupils in city schools usually carry on 
more subjects at the same time than in cus- 
tomary in the country. In city schools, a 
large number of subjects are kept abreast ; in 
country schools, the different studies are 
taken up in succession, or alternated in dif- 
ferent terms. An extreme case is remem- 
bered where a gentleman, living in one of 
our large Eastern cities, showed me the 
programme of recitations made in the city 
high school by his daughter, a girl of sixteen. 
It appeared that she, at some time during the 
week, recited in nine different studies. The 
particular subjects are not now recalled, but 
rhetoric, United States history, geometry, 
and natural philosophy were among them. 
The others were of the same rank. Some 
were recited once a week, some twice, others 
three times. Such a course of study might 
be labeled a compendious way of producing 
mental dissipation. To secure power of 
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mind or working ability by such a curriculum 
would be like the Gulliverian problem of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. 

4. Again, the country boy is usually 
trained to work steadily, continuously, and 
systematically, at some form of manual 
labor. This toil, doubtless, is of great ad- 
vantage to him in giving him a healthy 
physical development, yet it also has an im- 
portant effect on his mental development. 
The boy who has learned to keep himself at 
manual labor steadily, for a considerable 
period of time, will carry the habit of ap- 
plication thus acquired over into his intel- 
lectual occupations. He has learned to 
work with his hands, and to continue at it 
till the job is done, whether the work is 
pleasant or otherwise; and this gives him a 
moral bent towards the faithful performance 
of intellectual tasks, which tends to make 
him a much more effective worker in this 
field than one who has not had his manual 
labor experience. 

Undoubtedly this early training in steady 
manual labor is one of the most important 
advantages which the country boy has over 
the city boy. City-bred boys have but little 
opportunity to learn to work. They are 
kept at school so continously that they have 
no chance to engage in manual labor, and 
thus they fail of obtaining the valuable 
training which such labor affords. In esti- 
mating the weight to be given to this con- 
sideration, we must remember that habits 
are the result of actions rather than of 
knowledge. What a person does has vastly 
more to do with the habits he forms than 
what he knows. 

The intellectual state of a school-boy, at 
any given time, is the result of two things: 
1. His native, inborn constitution, what he 
inherits from his ancestors; and 2. The 
effect produced upon his habits and aptitudes 
by his surroundings, and the instruction he 
has received. It seems to me that we who 
are employed in the business of instruction 
are somewhat apt to give too much credit to 
education, and too little to native-born apt- 
itudes. Doubtless some are more easily 
moulded by early training than others, and 
all are thus moulded to some extent. Yet 
how often do we see two brothers, born of 
the same parents, brought up in the same 
household, sent to the same school, and 
during all their earlier years subjected to 
the same influences, yet in maturity they 
will each differ from the other as much as 
two men can. Such an instance—and it is 
hot uncommon—serves to show strongly the 
enduring power of inborn characteristics, as 
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compared with the moulding power of all 
the educating influences with which a boy 
may be surrounded. 

But you may say, Suppose this all to be 
true, what are you going to do about it? 
That is a question more easily asked than 
answered. Assuming that the difficulty is 
real, and the causes in the main such as I 
have ventured to assign, it would seem that 
—as the physician would say—certain 
changes are indicated. 

1. The number: of subjects of study in the 
higher grades should be cut down till each 
pupil has no more than two leading studies. 
To these, one or two exercises, which con- 
sist principally of practice, may be added. 
Subjects will be pursued a term or two, and 
then give way to others. Thus we may 
allow the pupil to secure working power by 
concentrating his energy on a few studies at 
once. 

2. Require the pupil to do as much work 
himself as possible, and restrict the help 
furnished by the teacher to the smallest 
practicable amount. Let the teacher feel 
that it is his business not to work for the 
pupil, or to lighten his task by making it 
easier, but simply to direct him in the best 
way to render his efforts more effective. 

3- Do not allow the pupil to advance into 
work which he is too immature to compre- 
hend. It often happens that pupils, with a 
good verbal memory, read through the 
lower readers of the course, and reach the 
higher, long before it is possible for them 
to comprehend the literature of the advanced 
books. 

I once saw a girl four and a half years old 
reading in the Fifth Reader. She knew at 
sight and could name the words fluently, 
but it was obvious that she had but a nebu- 
lous conception of what she was reading 
about. In the better time coming, pupils 
will read from two to six First Readers be- 
fore they advance to the Second, and do 
the same with each Reader of the series. 
This will not only make them more intelli- 
gent readers at whatever stage of advance- 
ment they may be, but will give them time 
to grow up with their work. . They will not 
then, as Dr. John Brown expressed it, ‘* be 
thrust out of their present selves and into 
the middle of next week or next year,’’ so 
often as they now are. 

4. In adapting school work to. the 
younger pupils of our schools, we must dis- 
tinguish more clearly what is, and what is 
not, fitted for their use. One point may be 
mentioned. We must make a sharp dis- 
tinction between things which are known, 
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and which are learned principally by study 
and reflection, and which from their nature 
require that the power of reflection and ab- 
straction should be considerably developed 
before they can be studied with profit; and 
those intellectual arts, or those arts which 
are partly manual and partly intellectual, and 
which largely learned by practice. These 
arts, like penmanship and drawing, can be 
acquired by diligent practice at any time 
during school life. A boy of ten will be 
able to learn much that is permanently use- 
ful about English composition, while he 
may be utterly incapable of comprehending 
the abstractions of English grammar. So 
in arithmetic, a boy may commit a large 
number of arithmetical facts to memory, 
such, for instance, as the multiplication- 
table and the like, while he cannot grasp 
the reasonings connected with the higher 
work in arithmetic. 

By confining the boy’s efforts to such 
things as he can master, he is insensibly led 
to form the habit of mastery, of working 
with vim, of expecting to win, of counting 
on the victory in his struggles with the 
difficulties of school life. This habit, once 
formed, will be of the greatest value to him 
in al) his future life, whether in or out of 
school. 

These things have been mentioned first, 
because, while they do not strike at the root 
of the matter, and are rather of the nature 
of palliatives than cures, they may serve to 
mitigate the evils under consideration. 

5. Some improvement in the direction 
indicated might be made by making the 
minimum school age seven instead of five. 
This is a reform urgently needed on all 
accounts. 

6. A more effective measure would be to 
shorten, by about one-half, the hours of 
school for all pupils under ten years. The 
same thing could be reached by cutting 
down the months of school from ten to six 
for the younger pupils. 

Twenty-two years ago I was able to try 
an experiment of this kind, which I have 
since had verified more than once. In a 
primary school under my supervision, one 
teacher had sixty or more pupils. At my 
suggestion the board authorized the division 
of this school into two grades, one to come 
in the forenoon and the other in the after- 
noon. This halftime arrangement was 
continued for three months. Though it was 
conceded that the pupils learned as much 
as before, though the conditions as regards 
health were much better than before, yet so 
much pressure was brought upon the board 
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by the parents, that the half-time plan was 
given up. The real objection was that the 
children were at home more of the time, and 
had to be looked after by their parents, 
while under the full-time plan, these little 
ones were for three hours more each day 
under the care of the teacher, and out of 
the way at home. 

But aside from the desire which parents 
feel to have the children out of the way as 
much as possible, and which is an obstacle 
to the half-time plan, there is this real ob- 
jection, that the half-time plan would put 
large numbers of boys on the streets more 
hours. So strongly is this point felt by 
many, that unless it can be met by some 
plan which will keep the boys out of the 
streets during the other three hours, there 
is no probability that half-time schools will 
ever be adopted to any considerable extent. 
The superintendent of a city school system 
once said to me, that rather than shorten 
the hours or diminish the number of months 
of school, he would increase both. He 
said that a majority of the pupils were better 
situated morally and healthfully at school 
than at home. 

7- And finally, another solution of the 
problem, as far at least as it concerns the 
intermediate and higher grades, seems pos- 
sible. This is to give the pupils some form 
of industrial training for a portion of each 
day. Such a system, once established on a 
practical basis, would have many advantages. 
It would serve to break up the monotony of 
continuous brain-work ; it would occupy the 
time of the pupil in an educational way, by 
work adapted to his capacity, till time and 
natural growth had fitted him for severer 
tasks ; and it would enable him to develop 
and confirm solid working habits. 

Manual training, rightly conducted, has 
the highest value as a means of developing 
working power. Habits of acting are de- 
veloped by acting. Very much of the 
training in manual arts exercises the muscles 
strongly, the brain and nervous organism 
but lightly. It thus becomes a relief from 
the monotony of school-book study. 

lt is too much the fashion to extol some 
one form of education as not only good, but 
the only good one. There is reason to be- 
lieve that a judicious combination of various 
elements and appliances will secure better 
results than can be obtained from any one 
alone. It is on this principle that I look 
upon the introduction of industrial educa- 
tion as supplying an element in our general 
training, and one which is now lacking. It 
is not to supersede, but to aid the study of 
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books. And it is because we need it that 
it is coming, and coming to stay. 

Gentlemen, whoever you are that think 
there is no intellectual education save what 
comes through language and books, and the 
time-honored and justly honored forms of 
school training, you would do well to con- 
sider. Education in its relation to modern 
industries is the great question of the hour. 
Education in industry, for industry, and by 
industry, is the new trinity, which must 
attract its share of educational devotion, 
equally with the old trivium and quadrivium, 
and its modern modifications. 

Education zz the industries is old; educa- 
tion for the industries is new, but it has 
come to stay, and education dy the indus- 
tries; which for so long has done its useful, 
but unrecognized, work in happy country 
homes, must have its beneficent sway 
greatly extended. 


ip 
—_— 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 








STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
N China, you must know, the Emperor is a China- 
man, and all whom he has about him are China- 
men, too. It happened a good many years ago, but 
that’s just why it’s worth while to hear the story, be- 
fore it is forgotten. The Emperor's palace was the 
most splendid in the world. Everything in the Em- 
peror’s garden was nicely set out, and it reached so 
far that the gardener himself did not know where the 
end was. If aman went on and on, he came into a 
glorious forest with high trees and deep lakes. The 
wood went straight down to the sea, which was blue 
and deep; great ships could sail to and fro beneath 
the branches of the trees; and in the trees lived a 
Nightingale, which sang so finely that even the poor 
Fisherman, who had many other things to do, stopped 
still and listened, when he had gone out at night to 
throw out his nets, and heard the Nightingale. 
‘“* How beautiful that is!” he said; but he had to at- 
tend to his work, and so he forgot the bird. But the 
next night, when the bird sang again, and the Fisher- 
man heard it, he said as before, “ How beautiful 
that is!’ From all the countries of the world travel- 
ers came to the city of the Emperor and admired it, 
and the palace, and the garden, but when they heard 
-y Nightingale, they all said, ‘‘ That is the best of 

9? 

And the travélers told of it when they came home ; 
and the learned men wrote many books about the 
town, the palace, and the garden. But they did not 
forget the Nightingale ; that was spoken of most of 
all; and all those who were poets wrote great poems 
about the Nightingale in the wood by the deep lake. 
The books went all over the world, and a few of 
them once came to the Emperor. He sat in his 
golden chair, and read, and read: every moment he 
nodded his head, for it pleased him to hear the fine 
things that were said about the city, the palace, and 
the garden. “ But the Nightingale is the best of all!” 
—it stood written there, ‘* What’s that ?”’ exclaimed 
the Emperor. “The Nightingale? I don’t know 
that at all! Is there such a bird in my empire, and 
in my garden to boot? I’ve never heard of that. 
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One has to read about such things.’”’ Hereupon he 
called his Cavalier, who was so grand that if any one 
lower in rank than he dared to speak to him, or to 
ask him any question, he answered nothing but “ T !’’ 
—and that meant nothing. ‘ There is said to be a 
strange bird here called a Nightingale!’ said the 
Emperor. ‘They say it is the best thing in all my 
great empire, Why has no one ever told me any- 
thing about it?’ ‘I have never heard it named,” 
replied the Cavalier. ‘It has never been presented 
at court.”” ‘I command that it shall come here this 
evening, and sing before me,’ said the Emperor. 
*‘ All the world knows what I have, and I do not 
know it myself!” ‘I have never heard it men- 
tioned,’’ said the Cavalier. ‘I will seek for it. I 
will find it.” 

But where was he to be found? The Cavalier ran 
up and down all the stairs, through halls and pas- 
sages, but no one among all those whom he met had 
heard talk of the Nightingale. And the Cavalier ran 
back to the Emperor, and said that it must be a fable 
made up by those who write books. “ Your Imper- 
ial Majesty must not believe what is written. It is 
fiction, and something that they call the black art.” 
“* But the book in which I read this,’’ said the Em- 
peror, “ was sent to me by the high and mighty Em- 
peror of Japan, and so it cannot be a falsehood. I 
will hear the Nightingale! It must be here this 
evening. It has my high favor; and if it does not 
come, all the court shall be trampled upon after the 
court has supped!” “ Tsing-pe!”’ said the Cavalier ; 
and again he ran up and down all the stairs, and 
through all the halls and passages, and half the court 
ran with him, for the courtiers did not like being 
trampled upon. There was a great inquiry after the 
wonderful Nightingale, which all the world knew, 
but not the people at court. At last they met with a 
poor little girl in the kitchen. She said, “‘ The 
Nightingale? I know it well; yes, how it can sing! 
Every evening I get leave to carry my poor sick 
mother the scraps from thetable. She lives down by 
the beach, and when I get back and am tired, and 
rest in the wood, then I hear the Nightingale sing. 
And then the tears come into my eyes, and it is just 
as if my mother kissed me!” “ Little Kitchen-girl,” 
said the Cavalier, “I will get you a fixed place in 
the kitchen, with leave to see the Emperor dine, if 
you lead us to the Nightingale, for it is promised for 
this evening.” 

So they all went out into the wood where the 
Nightingale was wont to sing; half the court went 
out. When they were on the way a cow began to 


low. “Oh!” cried the court pages, “now we have 
it! That shows a great power in so small a creature ! 
I have certainly heard it before.’’ ‘ No, those are 


cows mooing !’’ said the little Kitchen-girl. “We 
are a long way from the place yet.” Now the frogs 
began to croak in the marsh. ‘ Glorious!” said the 
Chinese Court Preacher. “ Now I hear it—it sounds 
just like little church bells.’”’ “« No, those are frogs !”” 
said the little Kitchen-maid, “ But now I think we 
shall soon hear it.”’ 

And then the Nightingale began to sing. ‘ That 
is it’? exclaimed the little Girl. ‘** Listen, listen ! and 
yonder it sits.’’ And she pointed to a little gray bird 
up in the boughs. “Is it possible ?’”’ cried the Cava- 
lier. ‘*I should never have thought it looked like 
that! How simple it looks! It must certainly have 
lost its color at seeing so many famous people 


arcund.” “Little Nightingale!’ cried the little 
Kitchen-maid, quite loudly, “‘ our gracious Emperor 
wishes you to sing before’ him.’’ ‘ With the great- 


est pleasure !’’ replied the Nightingale, and sang so 
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“Tt sounds just like 


that it was a joy to hear it. 
“And look at its 


glass bells!’ said the Cavalier. 
little throat, how it’s working! It’s wonderful that 
we should never have heard it before. That bird 
will be a great success at court.’’ ‘Shall I sing 
once more before the Emperor ?”’ asked the Nightin- 
gale, for it thought the Emperor was present. ‘ My 
excellent little Nightingale,” said the Cavalier, “I 
have great pleasure in inviting you to a court festival 
this evening, when you shall charm his Imperial 
Majesty with your beautiful singing.”’ “ My song 
sounds best in the greenwood !”’ replied the Nightin- 
gale; still it came willingly when it heard what the 
Emperor wished. 

In the palace there was a great brushing up. The 
walls and the floor, which were of porcelain, shone 
with many thousand golden lamps. The most glor- 
ious flowers, which could ring clearly, had been 
placed in the halls. There was a running to and fro, 
and a draught of air, but all the bells rang so exactly 
together that one could not hear any noise. 

In the midst of the great hall, where the Emperor 
sat, a golden perch had been placed, on which the 
Nightingale was to sit. The whole court was there, 
and the little Cook-maid had leave to stand behind 
the door, as she had now received the title of a real 
cook-maid. All were in full dress, and all looked at 
the little gray bird, to which the Emperor nodded. 

And the Nightingale sang so gloriously that the 
tears came into the Emperor’s eyes, and the tears 
ran down over his cheeks; and then the Nightingale 
sang still more sweetly; that went straight to the 
heart. The Emperor was happy, and he said the 
Nightingale should have his golden slipper to wear 
round its neck. But the Nightingale thanked him, 
it had already got reward enough. “I have seen 
tears in the Emperor’s eyes—that is the real treasure 
tome. An Emperor’s tears have a strange power. 


I am paid enough!” Then it sang again with a 


sweet, glorious voice. ‘ That’s the most lovely way 
of making love I ever saw!’ said the ladies who 
stood round about, and then they took water in their 
mouths to gurgle when any one spoke to them. 
They thought they should be nightingales too. And 
the lackeys and maids let it be known that they were 
pleased too; and that was saying a good deal, for 
they are the hardest of all to please. In short, the 
Nightingale made a real hit. It was now to remain 
at court, to have its own cage, with freedom to go out 
twice every day and once at night. It had twelve 
servants, and they all had a silken string tied to the 
bird’s leg which they held very tight. There was 
really no pleasure in going out. The whole city 
spoke of the wonderful bird, and when two people 
met, one said nothing but ‘‘ Nightin,”’ and the other 
said “ gale;” and then they sighed, and understood 
one another. Eleven storekeepers’ children were 
named after the bird, but not one of them could sing 
a note. 


THE TOY NIGHTINGALE, 


One day a large parcel came to the Emperor, on 
which was written “ The Nightingale.” ‘ Here we 
have a new book about this famous bird,”’ said the 
Emperor. But it was not a book; it was a little 
work of art that lay in a box, a toy nightingale, 
which was to sing like a live one, but it was all 
covered with diamonds, rubies and sapphires. So 
soon as the toy bird was wound up, he could sing one 
of the pieces that the real one sang, and then his tail 
moved up and down, and shone with silver and gold. 
Round his neck hung a little ribbon, and on that 
was written, ‘“‘ The Emperor of Japan’s Nightingale 
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is poor beside that of the Emperor in China.” 
“ That is capital!” said they all, and he who had 
brought the toy bird at once got the title, Imperial 
Head-Nightingale-Bringer. “Now they must sing 
together; what a duet that will be!’”’ And so they 
had to sing together ; but it did not sound very well, 
for the real Nightingale sang in its own way, and the 
toy bird sang waltzes. ‘“ That’s not its fault.’’ said 
the Play-master ; “ it’s quite perfect, and very much 
in my style.” 

Now the toy bird was to sing alone. It made just 
as much of a hit as the real one, and then it was so 
much more fine to look at—it shone like bracelets 
and breastpins. Three-and-thirty times over did it 
sing the same piece, and yet was not tired. The peo- 
ple would gladly have heard it again, but the Em- 
peror said that the living Nightingale ought to sing a 
little something. But where was it? No one had 
noticed that it had flown away, out of the open win- 
dow, back to its green woods. ‘ But what is be- 
come of it?” asked the Emperor. Then all the 
courtiers scolded, and thought the Nightingale was a 
very thankless creature. ‘We have the best bird 
after all,” said they. And so the toy bird had to 
sing again, and this was the thirty-fourth time they 
had listened to the same piece. For all that, they 
did not know it quite by heart, for it was so very 
difficult. And the Play-master praised the bird 
highly ; yes, he declared that it was better than the 
real Nightingale, not only in its feathers and its many 
beautiful diamonds, but inside as well. ‘ For you 
see, ladies and gentlemen, and above all, your Im. 
perial Majesty, with the real Nightingale one can 
never make sure what is coming, but in this toy bird 
everything is settled. It is just so, and not any other 
way. One can explain it; one can open it and can 
show how much thought went to making it, where 
the waltzes come from, how they go, and how one 
follows another.” ‘* Those are quite our own ideas,” 
they all said. And the Play-master got leave to 
show the bird to the people on the next Sunday. 
The people were to hear it sing too, said the Em- 
peror; and they did hear it, and were as much 
pleased as if they had all had tea, for that’s quite the 
Chinese fashion ; and they all said “‘ Oh!” and held 
their forefingers up in the air and nodded. But the 
poor Fisherman, who had heard the Nightingale, 
said, “‘ It sounds pretty enough, and it’s a little like, 
but there’s something wanting, though I know not 
what !” 

The real Nightingale was exiled from the land and 
empire. The toy bird had its place on a silken 
cushion close to the Emperor’s bed ; all the presents 
it had received, gold and precious stones, were 
ranged about it; in title it had come to be the High 
Imperial After-Dinner-Singer, and in rank, it was 
number one on the left hand; for the Emperor 
reckoned that side the most important on which the 
heart is placed, and even in an emperor the heart is 
on the left side; and the Play-master wrote a book of 
five-and-twenty volumes about the toy bird; it was so 
learned and so long, full of the most difficult Chinese 
words, that all the people said they had read it, and 
understood it, or else they would have been thought 
stupid, and would have had their bodies trampled on. 
So a whole year went by. The Emperor, the court, 
and all the other Chinese knew every little twitter in 
the toy bird’s song by heart. But just for that reason 
it pleased them best—they could sing with it them- 
selves, and they did so. The street boy sang, “ Tsi- 
tsi-tsi-glug-glug !’’ and the Emperor himself sang it 
too. Yes, that was certainly famous. But one even- 
ing, when the toy bird was singing its best, and the 
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Emperor lay in bed and heard it, something inside the 
bird said, “ Svup!”” Something cracked. ‘ Whir-r-r!”’ 
All the wheels ran round, and then the music stopped. 

The Emperor jumped at once out of bed, and had 
his own doctor called; but what could he do? 
Then they sent for a watchmaker, and after a good 
deal of talking, he got the bird into some sort of 
order, but he said that it must be looked after a good 
deal, for the barrels were worn, and he could not put 
new ones in in such a manner that the music would 
go. There wasa great to-do; only once in a year 
‘did they dare to let the bird sing, and that was al- 
most too much. But then the Play-master made a 
little speech, full of heavy words, and said this was 
just as good as before—and so of course it was as 
good as before. 


THE REAL NIGHTINGALE AGAIN, 


Five years had gone by, and a real grief came 
upon the whole nation. The Chinese were really 
fond of their Emperor, agd now he was sick, and 
could not, it was said, live much longer. Already 
a new Emperor had been chosen, and the people 
stood out in the street and asked the Cavalier how 
their old Emperor did. He shook his head. 

Cold and pale lay the Emperor in his great, gor- 
geous bed; the whole court thought him dead, and 
each one ran to pay respect to the new ruler. The 


chamberlains ran out to talk it over, and the ladies’- 


maids had a great coffee party. All about, in all the 
halls and passages, cloth had been laid down so that 
no one could be heard go by, and therefore it was 
quiet there, quite quiet. But the Emperor was not 
dead yet: stiff and pale he lay on the gorgeous bed 
with the long velvet curtains and the heavy gold 
tassels; high up, a window stood open, and the 
moon shone in upon the Emperor and the toy bird. 
The poor Emperor could scarcely breathe; it was 


just as if something lay upon his breast: he opened 
his eyes, and then he saw that it was Death who sat 
upon his breast, and had put on his golden crown, 
and held in one hand the Emperor’s sword, and in 


the other his beautiful banner. And all around, 
from among the folds of the splendid velvet curtains, 
strange heads peered forth ; a few very ugly, the rest 
quite lovely and mild. These were all the Emperor’s 
bad and good deeds, that stood before him now that 
Death sat upon his heart. “« Do you remember this ?” 
whispered one to the other. “ Do you remember 
that ?”’ and then they told him so much that the 
‘sweat ran from his forehead. “I did‘not know 
that!’ said the Emperor. ‘“ Music! music! the 
great Chinese drum !” he cried, “so that I need not 
hear all they say!” And they kept on, and Death 
nodded like a Chinaman to all they said. “ Music! 
music !”’ cried the Emperor. “ You little precious 
goden bird, sing, sing! I have given you gold and 
«costly presents; I have even hung my golden slipper 
around your neck—sing now, sing!’’ But the bird 
stood still ; no one was there to wind him up, and he 
could not sing without that ; but Death kept on star- 
ing at the Emperor with his great hollow eyes, and it 
was quiet, fearfully quiet. 

Then there sounded, close by the window, the 
most lovely song. It was the little live Nightingale, 
‘that sat outside on a spray. It had heard of the Em- 
peror’s need, and had come to sing of trust and hope. 
And as it sang the spectres grew paler and paler ; the 
blood ran more and more quickly through the Em- 
peror’s weak limbs; and Death himself listened, and 
said, “ Go on, little Nightingale, go on!”’ “ But 
will you give me that splendid golden sword? Will 
‘you give me that rich banner? Will you give me 
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the Emperor’s crown?” And Death gave up each 
of these treasures for a song. And the Nightingale 
sang on and on; it sang of the quiet church-yard 
where the white roses grow, where the elder-blossom 
smells sweet, and where the fresh grass is wet with 
the tears of mourners. Then Death felt a longing 
to see his garden, and floated out at the window in 
the form of a cold, white mist. 

“Thanks! .thanks!’’ said the Emperor. “ You 
heavenly little bird! 1 know you well. I drove you 
from my land and empire, and yet you have charmed 
away the evil faces from my bed, and driven Death 
from my heart! How can I pay you?” “You 
have paid me!” replied the Nightingale. “I drew 
tears from your eyes, the first time I sang—I shall 
never forget that. Those are the jewels that make 
a singer’s heart glad. But now sleep and grow fresh 
and strong again. I will sing yousomething.” And 
it sang, and the Emperor fell into a sweet sleep. 
Ah! how mild and refreshing that sleep was! The 
sun shone upon him through the windows, when he 
awoke strong and sound; not one of his servants had 
yet come back, for they all thought he was dead; 
but the Nightingale still sat beside him and sang. 

‘You must always stay with me,” said the 
Emperor. ‘“ You shall sing as you please; and I’ll 
break the toy bird into a thousand pieces.” Not 
so,’ replied the Nightingale. “It did well as long 
as it could; keep it as you have done till now. I 
cannot build my nest in the palace to dwell in it, but 
let me come when I feel the wish; then I will sit in 
the evening on the spray yonder by the window, 
and sing for you, so that you may be glad and 
thoughtful at once. I will sing of those who are 
happy and of those who suffer. I will sing of the good 
and of the evil that remain hidden round about you. 
The little singing bird flies far around, to the poor 
fisherman, to the peasant’s roof, to every one who 
dwells far away from you and from your court. I 
love your heart more than your crown, and yet the 
crown has an air of sanctity about it. I will come 
and sing to you—but one thing you must promise 
me.” “Everything!” said the Emperor; and he 
stood there in his royal robes, which he had put on 
himself, and pressed the sword which was heavy 
with gold to his heart. ‘‘ One thing I beg of you: 
tell no one that you have a little bird who tells you 
everything. Then all will go well.” And the 
Nightingale flew away. The servants came in to 
look on their dead Emperor, and—yes, there he 
stood, and the Emperor said, “‘ Good-morning!”’ 


Hans Christian Andersen. 
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Ou, favors, every year made new! 

Oh, gifts, with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due— 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill ; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


And we, to-day, amidst our flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 

The blessings of the summer hours. 
The early and the latter rain ; 


To see our Father’s hand once more 
Reverse for us the plenteous horn 
Of autumn, filled and running o’er 
With fruits and flowers and golden corn, 
John G. Whittier. 
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The following named trustees to serve, on the 

art of the State, for three years from the first 
oatey of May, 1891, have been appointed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, viz: 
West Chester, Maj. L. G. McCauley and Nich- 
olas Larzelree ; Millersville, Dr. O. T. Huebner 
and John S. Mann; Kutztown, Lewis B. Butz 
and C. Kutz; Mansfield, A. M. Pittsand David 
Cameron; Bloomsburg, C. W. Miller and 
C.C. Peacock; Shippensburg, Hon. H. C. 
Greenewalt and H. R. Hawk; Lock Haven, 
Dr. R. Armstrong and S. M. McCormick; 
Indiana, John W. Sutton and W. J. Mitchell; 
California, Hon. Geo. V. Lawrence and Gibson 
Binns; Slippery Rock, Hon. H. I. Gourley and 
John Buchanan; Edinboro, Hon. D. B. Mc- 
Creary and J. T. Wade; Clarion, Maj. W. W. 
Greenland and J. C. Bowman. 


——_ 





T is twenty years since the Seelyville In- 

dependent school district, of Wayne 
county, was organized, and during all this 
time the offices of secretary and treasurer 
have been filled by Judge J. C. Birdsall and 
Gustave Smith. Every year they have do- 
nated their salaries to the schools in some 
way. This year they told their Board that 
if they would erect a flag-staff they would 
donate a flag. The Board willingly ac- 
cepted the proposition and on Memorial 
Day a large bunting flag was thrown to the 
breeze. Are there many school officers in 
the State who have served continuously for 
twenty years, and done likewise with their 
modest salaries as secretary and treasurer for 
so long a period? 


THE following generous appropriations 
to State Normal Schools, aggregating over 
$200,000, were made by the Legislature at 
its late session, and have been approved by 
Governor Pattison: $12,000 to the State 
Normal School at Clarion ; $12,500 for the 
State Normal at Edinboro, Erie county ; 
$20,000 for the Central Normal School As- 
sociation at Lock Haven; $12,000 for the 
State Normal School at California, Wash- 
ington county ; $50,000 for the State Nor- 
mal School at Mansfield, Tioga county ; 
$50,000 for the State Normal School at 





Millersville, Lancaster county ; $25,000 for 
the State Normal School at Kutztown, Berks 
county, and $30,000 for the State Normal 
School at Slippery Rock. 


THE death of Dr. John Hancock, late 
State Commissioner of Schools of Ohio, oc- 
curred suddenly from apoplexy, at his office 
desk at Columbus. He had been Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Chillicothe, Day- 
ton, and Cincinnati. He was appointed 
State Commissioner by Governor Foraker 
in 1888 for the unexpired term of Prof. 
Tappan, and elected in 1890 for the term 
expiring in 1893. Pennsylvania sympathi- 
zes with Ohio in this sudden bereavement. 
Dr. Hancock, like Dr. Higbee, falls at the 
post of duty without a moment’s warning, 
and by the same fell stroke. It is said of 
Dr. Hancock that he ‘‘ was especially noted 
for his modesty, industry, and close appli- 
cation to his professional duties. He was 
very careful to neglect nothing pertaining 
to his profession, and took little interest in 
other matters. Even when a candidate for 
positions he attended no political meetings, 
and asked no one to vote for him. In his 
private life he was social, courteous and 
obliging.”’ 


—_ 


THE DUTY BEFORE US. 





OW for better schools and longer school 

terms, and as a pre-requisite to those 
ends, higher salaries, better teachers, and a 
general advance movement along the whole 
fine. This Journal has frequently urged that 
the annual State appropriation to the Com- 
mon Schools should be steadily increased 
from session to session until that point 
should be reached when ONE-HALF of the 
annual expense of the schools should be paid 
by the State, and the other half by. the 
School Districts. It is extremely gratifying 
to be able to announce that sooner than we 
expected, and largely from causes which 
then had no existence and could not have 
been foreseen, the ideal standard which we 
had in view has been approximately reached, 
the last Legislature having appropriated Five 
Millions of dollars a year for the next two 
years for the support of the Common 
Schools. 

Now, let us see whether, with this im- 
mensely increased auxiliary help, the local 
School Boards throughout the State, true to 
their mission and the vastly important 
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objects for which they were elected, will rise 
to the height of their great opportunities 
and lift their schools at once to the higher 
level of commanding usefulness, which it is 
clearly within their power to reach. This 
is now made possible without embarrassment 
to themselves, and without oppression or in- 
justice in the slightest degree to their con- 
stituents. It gives to School Boards power 
to confer such benefits upon the communi- 
ties which they represent as have never be- 
fore been possible,—such, indeed, as should 
mark an era in the administrative develop- 
ment of our Common School System. 

Pennsylvania, having no public school 
lands nor other sources of revenue outside of 
herself, has been bravely self-reliant from 
necessity, and steadily progressive under the 
weight of heavier self-imposed burthens, for 
the cause of education, than have been borne 
or would have been patiently submitted to 
these many years by almost any other State 
in the Union. With manly pride and self- 
respecting citizenship her people have put 
their hands into their pockets and paid their 
way every year as they went,—an important 
and highly creditable fact that should be 
borne in mind by alien critics who see our 
defects and are oblivious to our merits, and 
who sneeringly charge that in some respects 
we lag in the rear of other States whose bur- 
thens are lighter and whose independent re- 
sources are much greater than our own. 

But the auroral light of a brighter day has 
at last dawned upon us, and hopes have been 
realized that make the pathway of our Com- 
mon Schools smoother than was ever before 
known in our history. ‘The Commonwealth 
has at last come up to the help of the pow- 
erful but to some extent oppressive school 
system which she established, with a clear- 
sighted sense of justice and a large-hearted 
and liberal-handed financial generosity that 
removes all ground for the clamor of dissat- 
isfaction and opens wide the door for the 
elevation of Common School work and en- 
lightened educational progress that has never 
before been attainable. ‘True tothe organic 
structure of our school system and the wise 
localization of authority and responsibility 
close home to the people, it is now left ex- 
clusively with the local school authorities to 
decide what shall be the outcome of this 
new and inspiring departure in Common 
School policy. The Commonwealth has 
done her duty magnificently and well by 
this great cause. She has furnished the 
sinews of war to energize its operations, and 
thus inspire every worker in the field with 
new-born zeal and buoyant hopefulness. 





It should be constantly borne in mind that 
this great School System, with all its diver- 
sified powers and agencies and resources, has 
its existence for but a single purpose. Its 
powers all converge upon the school-room, 
for the development and training of the in- 
tellectual faculties and moral stamina of the 
school children who are found in attendance 
there. Inso far as it fails to reach them 
with its highest moulding influence, it is 
to that extent a failure, and to that extent 
ceases to have any reason for its existence. 

Leaving out of view the physical acces- 
sories, whose necessity nobody disputes, that 
is, school houses to shelter the pupils, fur- 
niture and apparatus for their use, and fuel 
to warm them, what is the essential requisite 
to the work of education without which all 
else is valueless? The children are there to 
be instructed, to be led along from day to 
day in the different branches from the 
known to the unknown—from what they do 
know to what they don’t know, and are 
there to find out—hence the Teacher comes 
to the front as the essential and exclusive 
agent in that work, and is useful in exact 
proportion to his scholarship, his own in- 
telligence, and his skill in the art of teach- 
ing. If heisonly partly qualified, if he has 
not sufficient knowledge and teaching skill, 
he has no right to be there; for his ignor- 
ance will be misleading and dangerous, and 
the sooner he is displaced from a position 
that he has no right to fill the better for the 
unfortunate children under his charge—the 
better too for the reputation for common 
sense and common honesty of the School 
Board employing him. In any other voca- 
tion in life it would be regarded as a lack 
of common sense to employ an incompetent 
workman, and if done in a trust capacity it 
would rightly be regarded as a lack of com- 
mon honesty to ‘pay out public funds for 
incompetent services. 

But far above all money considerations is. 
the wrong done to the children by employ- 
ing so-called instructors who ‘‘ darken 
counsel by words without knowledge;’’ 
who rob the children of their birthright, 
cheating them of time and opportunities 
that can never return, but which lost are 
lost forever. Hence the first and indispen- 
sable requisite is the employment of com- 
petent teachers; and the second, that they 
should be employed solely on the ground of 
qualifications. To this end the wages should 
correspond to the qualifications, and such 
liberal compensation be paid as will secure 
the necessary qualifications. ‘‘ The laborer 
zs worthy of his hire.’’ In every other vo- 
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cation in life, especially of a professional 
character, the compensation is graded to 
the capacity for service, and there is no 
reason why the teaching profession should 
be an exception to this rule. Therefore, 
with ample funds from the State thus placed 
at their disposal, the first and most obvious 
duty of School Boards is to offer such liberal 
and just compensation as will bring into and 
retain in their service the best qualified 
teachers. You cannot have good schools 
without good teachers, and you cannot get 
good teachers unless you pay them. An 
inferior teacher is dear at any price. A 
first-class teacher is a good investment at 
the highest price you may have to pay for 
his services. 

We have dwelt upon this point somewhat 
in detail, because it is of paramount impor- 
tance, overshadowing all others. It is a re- 
proach to our great State that her common 
school teachers are so meanly paid ; and now 
that ample funds have been provided, it is 
high time that this standing reproach from 
our sister States should be wiped out, and 
that we should cease to be robbed of our 
best teachers by other States, north, east, 
south, and west of us, because they appreci- 
ate qualifications, and are willing to pay for 
them, whilst we are not. Our parsimony 
brings with it its retributive curse in the in- 
ferior grades of many of our schools, and 
the stinging reproach which rests upon our 
fair fame, and which, it must be confessed, 
in many localities we richly deserve. 

Longer school terms and enlarged courses 
of study should also command the favorable 
consideration of School Directors. They 
are so self-evident as to need no extended 
discussion here. To state the case is to de- 
cide the policy. 

This munificent appropriation, which will 
be available after June 1st, 1892, relieves 
School Directors from all constraint in 
adopting a wise and progressive school 
policy; for in expending the money to make 
their schools equal to the best in the State 
or on the continent, they are not putting 
any pecuniary pressure upon their local tax- 
payers. This money is the spontaneous 
bounty of the Commonwealth, that comes 
to each local community as free as the gentle 
rains that refresh and fertilize thirsting land. 
It is not the product of taxes upon land, but 
comes mostly from taxes upon corporations, 
and, in return for chartered privileges, comes 
back like a shower of blessings upon the 
people who themselves constitute the Com- 
monwealth. Why then should not these 
moneys be expended for their intended pur- 
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poses with a liberal hand, and an enlight- 
ened and sound educational judgment? 

The appropriation was made for school 
purposes, and it was intended and expected 
that it should be applied to the improvement 
of the schools. It is a school appropriation, 
not a school-tax appropriation. It was not 
intended as a substitute for local school tax- 
ation, but as an additional help to the local 
tax, to enable Directors to do more and 
better for the schools. If applied in good 
faith to that intended purpose, it will be an 
inducement to a continuance of the same 
liberal policy—a point which it would be 
well to bear in mind. 


FIVE MILLIONS NEXT YEAR. 


E wrote, some time ago, for these col- 

umns, ‘‘ Three Millions Coming,’’ and 
it seemed a hope born of extravagant fancy. 
Had the types made a blunder and got it 
‘*FiveE Millions’’ instead, Zhe ‘Fournal 
would have apologized promptly for the 
manifest folly of such prediction. But there 
it is—Five Millions /—plainly set down in 
the appropriation bill and approved by the 
Governor of the State; and Zen Millions 
of dollars will be paid out of the State Treas- 
ury to the 2350 school districts during the 
years beginning the first Monday in June 
1892 and 1893, should there be enough 
money left for this purpose after other 
necessary appropriations are paid. 

Should there not be sufficient funds— 
which is not regarded by the State authori- 
ties as a very probable contingency—the 
school districts will have to submit to some 
reduction of the figures under the proviso in 
the section making this large appropriation, 
which is as follows: ‘‘ That warrants for the 
above and all other unpaid appropriations 
for common school purposes shall be issued 
in amounts designated by the State Treas- 
urer, and whenever he shall notify the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in writing 
that there are sufficient funds in the State 
Treasury to pay the same.’’ 

The appropriation to be paid during the 
current year beginning June, 1891, is two 
millions of dollars, as appropriated at the 
Legislative session of 1889. 

The contrast presented, when we com- 
pare the expenditure for the public schools 
in Pennsylvania in 1890 and 1891 with that 
of twenty-five years ago, in 1865 and 1866, 
is very striking and in every way most 
gratifying. And yet the work that was 
done in the first twenty-five or thirty years 
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of our public school history is full as worthy 
of noble mention, and to be held in as 
honorable regard, as anything done since 
that time. 

That early time was an era of self-sacrifice 
in building foundations, of untiring zeal and 
energy in pushing forward the work upon 
strong lines, of large outlay for the resources 
at command of those who had faith in the 
common school cause, and of large hope. 
Ours is a time of larger outlay, but rather of 
fruition than of hope—for we have long 
been gathering a perennial harvest from the 
fields of their sowing, from the trees of their 
planting. The development of the system 
during the past twenty-five years has been 
largely due to inherent forces steadily at 
work, which could neither be withstood nor 
held in abeyance. Swaddling bands and 
the dress of childhood can little restrain the 
development of the sturdy limb and stalwart 
frame of vigorous youth and manhood. 

The Civil War, which ended in 1865, had 
waked up every hamlet and country-side all 
over the North as it had never been aroused 
before. Subjects were discussed that in 
many localities had not before been thought 
of. Newspapers and books were printed, 
distributed, and read as never before in 
Pennsylvania. Everybody wanted to know 
something, and the man that knew was at a 
premium. Schools and the influence and 
beneficial results of general education were 
thought of and talked of as never before. 
The people had learned to read with keen 
interest, and to place the advantages of edu- 
cation at a higher rating. There was plenty 
of money, and with it a new spirit of enter- 
prise. The ground-swell was on, carrying 
up with it everything upon the bosom of the 
slowly rising flood; and the rise has not 
ceased for an hour. 

Good men have had the management of 
our school affairs during this period—men of 
practical sagacity, definite purpose, scholarly 
wisdom, and enthusiastic endeavor. They 
did grand work, and have carved for them- 
selves historic names. But they made 
neither the schools nor the system: they 
simply aided in improving them. They 
rode the mighty swelling tide in staunch 
boat and with skilful oar, utilizing its mighty 
energy to purposes of good. But they did 
not make the tide! 

Some facts and figures will show the steady 
onward progress of the system since the close 
of the Civil War. In 165 the total State 
appropriation for common school purposes, 
as shown by the report for the year, was 
$316,825; and the cost of the system for the 
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year $3,614,238. In 1866, the total State 
appropriation was $354,436; the cost of the 
system, $4,170,783. In 1867, the appro- 
priation $355,000; the cost of the system 
$5,160,750. In 1868, the appropriation 
$355,000; the cost of the system $6,200,- 
537- In 1869, the appropriation $500,000; 
the cost of the system $6,986,148. In 1870, 
the appropriation was $500,000 : cost of 
the schools $7,771,761. In 1871, the ap- 
propriation was $500,000; cost of the sys- 
tem $8,580,918. In 1872, the appropria- 
tion $650,000; the cost of the system 
$8,345,072. In 1873, the appropriation 
was $650,000 ; the cost of the schools $8,- 
345,836. Dr. Higbee’s report for 1889 
shows the cost of the schools to have been 
$11,902,260, with a State appropriation of 
$1,500,000; that of Dr. Waller for 1890, 
$12,828,422, with a State appropriation of 
$2,000,000. From 1874 to 1888 the State 
appropriation to the schools was made one 
million dollars, that being the minimum 
amount permitted by the new Constitution, 
During the first twenty years named above, 
the salaries of the County Superintendents 
were deducted from this appropriation be- 
fore distribution was made to the school dis- 
tricts. Dr. Higbee had a special appropri- 
ation granted for the payment of these sal- 
aries, thus increasing by that amount the 
appropriation to the districts. 

In the issue of Zhe Journal for December, 
1873, we find this paragraph, written by Dr. 
Wickersham, then State Superintendent : 


The proposed State Constitution provides 
that the Legislature shall appropriate annually 
at least $1,000,000 for the support of Public 
Schools. This appropriation seems large, but 
its effect is to diminish local taxation, not to in- 
crease it. The cost of our schools is now in 
round numbers $9,000,000; if the State pays 
$1,000,000 the people have to pay $8,000,000; 
if the State pays less, the people have to pay 
more. The $1,000,000 is therefore money put 
into the people’s pockets, not taken from them. 
This would not be true if the State obtained the 
money by general taxation, but it does not. It 
obtains it in great part from taxes on corpora- 
tions imposed as a proper return for the valu- 
able franchises which have been granted them. 


The sound policy of aiding the school 
districts by a generous annual appropriation 
was urged in season and out of season by 
State Superintendents Burrowes, Hickok, 
Wickersham and Higbee as the safe and 
efficient means of aiding the poorer districts. 
Dr. Wickersham had much to do with hav- 
ing the Constitution of 1873 name a million 
dollars as the minimum amount that can be 
appropriated by the Legislature; but in the 
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eight years that he held office after the 
adoption of the new Constitution he could 
never get the appropriation above that 
figure. Dr. Higbee saw the necessity for 
an increase in the amount appropriated by 
the State, and urged it with all the force of 
eloquence and argument at his command; 
but it was six years before he succeeded in 
breaking the figures and securing an ad- 
vance. Even then it was done after a long 
struggle in the Legislature, when by a 
master-stroke of parliamentary ruling in the 
last hour of the session, a dead-lock ‘was 
broken, and a compromise had which secured 
an additional half million. Once the break 
had been made the increase came of its own 
momentum, the Legislature of 1889 raising 
the amount to $2,000,000 per annum, and 
that of the current year to the magnificent 
sum of $5,000,coo—almost realizing the 
dream of our old friend ex-State Supt. 
Henry C. Hickok, who was the first man in 
Pennsylvania, so far as we know, to insist 
that one-half the cost of maintaining the 
common schools of the State should be paid 
by appropriation from the State treasury, 
and the other half by local taxation. 


—_—_—_»—____. 


DR. WICKERSHAM: IN MEMORIAM. 


HE Memorial Services held in the Chapel 
of the Millersville State Normal School, 
on Wednesday evening, July 1st, were of 


most fitting and impressive character. Mr. 
Chas. H. Harding, of Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1866, presided. His 
tribute to the memory of his departed 
teacher and friend was most grateful and 
sincere. His acquaintance with Dr. Wick- 
ersham dated from the days when he came 
from the farm to the Normal until the death 
of the Doctor. He was a staunch friend 
and an unyielding opponent. He had the 
sterling qualities of firm justice. He always 
reached a helping hand to the weak. His 
perceptions were extraordinarily keen. He 
never took an unsubstantiated theory for 
fact. He was a constant investigator. He 
had opportunities for attaining to many 
high and worthy positions, and has held 
them most worthily. 

After a vocal solo, ‘‘ Spirit Voices,’’ by 
Miss Weidler of the graduating class, a 
very interesting paper was read by Miss 
Mary M. Martin, of Lancaster, Pa., also a 
member of the Class of 1866, upon ‘* Dr. 
Wickersham as a Teacher.’’ This paper, 
presenting also tributes from others who 
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and read in such clear tone and admirable 
manner as to hold her large audience in 
closest attention, we hope to publish in our 
next issue. Miss Martin’s sketch followed 
Dr. W. from his first work as teacher in a 
small country school at Unionville, Chester 
county, to the time of his death. It related 
the manner in which he was induced by the 
success of the Normal Institute held by 
him in Millersville, while Superintendent of 
Lancaster County in 1854, to establish the 
present Normal School, which has been a 
model for all the Normal Schools of the 
State. She also related a number of per- 
sonal reminiscences of the man both as 
Principal of the Normal School and later 
as a member of the Lancaster School Board, 
closing with an eloquent and enthusiastic 
tribute to his talents and energy. 

Prof. Watson Cornell, ’68, of Philadel- 
phia, sang, ‘‘I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth.”’ 

‘*The Public Life of Dr. Wickersham’’ 
was the subject of the oration delivered by 
Hon. J. A. M. Passmore, ’68, of Philadel- 
phia. The speaker discussed the life of the 
Doctor from his birth, his early life among 
the Friends or Quakers, of which sect he 
remained a member up to the day of his 
death, dwelling at some length on the estab- 
lishment of the county superintendency, his 
election as first superintendent of Lancaster 
county, the excellent pioneer work done by 
him in his own county and in the State, and 
his splendid work as first principal of the 
Millersville Normal School. 

Dr. Wickersham became an authority on 
teaching throughout the country. In 1866 
he was appointed State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. No other man perhaps 
in the nation was so well fitted to keep in 
motion this grand public educational sys- 
tem. His writings have already been trans- 
lated into other languages, and are regarded 
as eminent authority. There have never 
been greater strides made in public educa- 
tion in this State than under Dr. Wicker- 
sham. In 1867 he was chiefly instrumental 
in the passage of a bill giving school boards 
the right of eminent domain. Another act 
was the present law providing for county 
and township institutes. In other sections 
of the same act were the provisions for City 
and Borough Superintendents and perma- 
nent certificates. Dr. Wickersham’s work 
on the theory of teaching soon followed, 
and its great success need not be related. 
Another act was that of securing the for- 
feiture of State appropriation. He was sec- 
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had passed the act for the State Board of 
Charities. At the close of his administra- 
tion there were five times as many graded 
schools as at the opening. He visited insti- 
tutes in every county in the State. He had 
much to do with the organization and ad- 
ministration of the system of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. He was also offered the 
superintendency of the schools of the Ar- 
gentine Republic. Throughout his superin- 
tendency he was always called upon by the 
Legislature for advice on any public school 
question that came up. 

His ministry at the Court of Den- 
mark was highly dignified. He held many 
business positions after his retirement, ever 
a worker for the good of humanity. He 
was no politician, but was very ambitious, 
and an uncompromising Republican. He 
was always desirous of becoming a member 
of Congress. He came very near being 
made the candidate for Governor of this 
State, but was defeated by Hon. H. M. 
Hoyt. The closing remarks of Mr. Pass- 
more were a eulogy on the public school 
system, the bulwark of American freedom 
and the defense against foreign invasion. 

A trio was then sung, after which short 
addresses were made by Dr. E. Oram Lyte, 
Dr. A. R. Byerly, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd 
and Hon. Marriott Brosius. A poem was 
read by Mrs. Sara L. Oberholtzer. The 
closing number on the programme was the 
beautiful hymn ‘‘ O Paradise.’’ 


THE WICKERSHAM ALUMNI, 


A meeting of the alumni who had attended 
the Normal School during the principalship 
of Dr. Wickersham was held early on Wed- 
nesday evening, at which Mr. Charles H. 
Harding presided. 

Mr. Passmore, chairman of the Wicker- 
sham,Memorial Committee, stated that 3,000 
circulars suggesting the erection of some ap- 
propriate memorial have been prepared to 
be sent to students of Dr. Wickersham 
throughout the State and country. The four 
suggestions contained in the circular are 
that a monument be erected somewhere on 
the grounds of the Millersville Normal 
School, a tablet placed in the buildings, a 
memorial building be erected, or a free 
scholarship be established to his memorry 
The question whether or not contributions 
should be received only from students of Dr. 
Wickersham ‘when at the Normal, covering 
the period from 1855 to 1866, or whether 
they should be received from all parties, 
then arose. Mr. Smith, of Bedford county, 
thought that to solicit contributions from 
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all parties would be to destroy the beautiful 
idea of the erection of the testimonial by 
those who had sat at the feet of the beloved 
Doctor. Hon. Marriott Brosius, of Lan- 
caster, moved that it be confined to the stu- 
dents of Dr. Wickersham, but that voluntary 
contributions from other parties should not 
be refused. Mr. Passmore stated that there 
were sixteen of the old students who had 
pledged themselves for fifty dollars each. 
Mr. Brosius suggested that one of the most 
appropriate memorials would be an arch to 
be erected at the entrance to the grounds, 
which would ever be before the faces of the 
students in the future. No definite action 
was taken on the question, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


—_ 
> 


ON GRADUATION DAY. 





S matter of some interest, in connection 
with the season of School and College 
Commencements through which we have 
just been passing, and which can never at- 
tract too much attention on the part of the 
public, we give place toa recent valedictory 
address, as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Board of Directors: The 
year is ended and its work is done. With that 
work you, in the general direction of our school 
affairs, have had very much todo. The public 
interest entrusted to your care is of transcendent 
importance. It is the one vital interest of the 
community which has been given over to you, 
a select body of her citizens. The teacher, it is 
true, makes the school, but you determine who 
shall be the teacher, and through him and her 
the influences that shall be at work in the 
schools; you determine what branches of study 
shall be pursued and what text-books shall be 
used; you provide the buildings in which the 
schools assemble and supply them with whatever 
yore 4 be used in the way of furniture, text-books 
and apparatus, or other equipment. The educa- 
tion given to the youth of the city to-day is thus 
determined by you, and 7¢ will determine in 
large measure the character of the men and 
women who are to come after you. What 
office, then, can be more honorable, when its 
responsibilities are properly discharged, than 
that of the School Director? It pays no salary 
in coin from the mint, or paper from the bank, 
but in that better coin of gratitude for benefac- 
tion conferred which springs only from warm 
human hearts. We thank you earnestly for 
what you have done for us; we think you 
will do even more for those who will come 
after us. The promise of this we find in 
the two noble buildings which you are now 
erecting, soon to be occupied by their hundreds 
of pupils, which when completed will be among 
the most imposing structures in our city for 
their architectural effect. With thanks for all 
you have done and with an earnest God-speed 
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in the work you are doing, we bid you a res- 
pectful Farewell. 

Teachers, Esteemed and Beloved: Sf to aid 
many who need help and who can be helped 
beyond the power of the arithmetic to tell how 
much—if to guide many in the way of knowl- 
edge and into the path of wisdom, opening blind 
eyes to beauty, stirring dull souls to wonder, 
rousing latent energies to action, quickening 
generous impulse, and placing before the mind 
a new and high ambition in the atmosphere of 
which life may take on forever a glorified 
meaning—if these things be a grateful task to 
noble souls, then is the work of the true teacher 
‘“‘its own exceeding great reward.” From our 
hearts we thank you for what you have been to 
us. Ofthe seeds you have sown with unwearied 
patience, with a purpose that never relaxed, in 
season and out of season, some have already 
borne good fruit; some have shown no sign, 
but the seed is not dead. The ground is fallow, 
and in the years to come it will yet bear its 
fruit—some ten, some an hundred-fold—in well- 
spent lives, better lived because of your con- 
stant suggestion, keen criticism, sharp reproof, 
and kindly counsel. With this feeling in our 
hearts we turn away from you and the old 
familiar places. We are your debtors forever ! 
Good-bye. 

Schoolmates : We had a good time together 
and will never regret it. We might have en- 
couraged each other to work a little harder, but 
it is too late now to talk of that. In our inter- 
course in the high school we have never cared 
for class, or clan, or caste. ‘‘ What kind of 
fellow is he?”’ ‘What can he do?” The 
answers to these questions give a boy his social 
status in our big high school family. A good 
fellow who can do something in the class room, 
or in music, in the gymnasium, or on the play- 
ground, is at a premium—and that is the end of 
it, We've always had a big lot of just that 
kind of fellows. As the spokesman for many 
who part company with you to-day, shall I 
improve the occasion with sound advice as 
good as gold? I think not—the day is too 
warm! So with kindest thought for all we 
leave behind, and the wish that you may all 
soon have your names on the graduation pro- 
gramme, I bid you Good-bye. 

My Dear Classmates: As pupils at the high 
school we have had our last recitation and have 
answered to our last roll call. We have been 
together for years, in sunshine and in storm. 
We have growled and grumbled, fumed and 
fretted, have at times been wronged, as we 
thought, and were therefore righteously indig- 
nant. We've laughed and chatted, played and 
sung, loafed and worked, and have had a good 
time generally—just as other average human 
beings. But in one way or another we have all 
learned something worth knowing, and got 
much worth having out of our high school life. 
We will always look back with interest to what, 
from the standpoint of later life, will seem a 

een and sunny stretch of years well-nigh free 
rom care. It is permitted none of us to stand 
still, We must go forward or retrograde. Life 
is not a joke, but a grave reality. Let us live 
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as those who feel the force if this truth in their 
deepest being. Let us live consciously in the 
shadow of that Eternity into which a member 
of our class has already gone — one who 
started with heart as glad and hopes as high 
as our own, about whose grave so recently 
we stood in reverent silence in the presence 
of the sublime mystery. And let us live, too, 
with the conviction. deep in our souls that 
it is a more serious thing to live than to die. 
Thus living, life can be no failure, and thus 
dying, death can have little terror for any one 
of us. But the hour of parting strikes! From 
all to each, from each to all, Farewell! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF DR. HARRIS. 


HE appearance of the first Annual State- 

ment of Hon. W. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, is an 
event deserving the attention of all inter- 
ested in education. Like everything else 
from the pen of Dr. Harris, the statement 
is so full of truth clearly stated that it is 
difficult for the reader to lay it down before 
he has finished it. 

The Bureau of Education has consisted 
of three divisions: a Division of Records, 
taking charge of the correspondence, index- 
ing and filing of all communications, and 
the distribution of the publications of the 
office; a Division of Statistics, having 
charge of the preparation and printing of 
the Annual Report and other publications of 
the office; and a Library and Museum Di- 
vision, having charge of all publications, 
apparatus, and articles for illustrating edu- 
cation in the possession of the Bureau. 

Dr. Harris has added a Fourth Division 
doing special work ‘‘ devoted to the clear 
comprehension and interpretation of do- 
mestic and foreign systems of education.’’ 
The value of the work in this Division will 
be appreciated by all, unless it be the few 
who have been able to learn foreign systems 
in extensive travels. The technical terms 
and usages of national systems will be inter- 
preted. The need of this work is made ap- 
parent by Dr. Harris. He cites ‘‘college,’’ 
meaning in England a school boarding 
house; and ‘public school,’’ which there 
means a private endowed school; and 
‘‘academy’’ differing in France so much 
from what we understand by the term. 
The relation of the governments to the 
systems will be made clear; and the influ- 
ences of educational methods on the people 
will be studied. Comparative statistics also 
will be given. 

The announcement of this new division 
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is followed with a summary of the work 
done during the year in the others. The 
report shows that the pupils enrolled in the 
public schools are 12,291,259, being more 
than twenty per cent. of the population. 
There are employed 352,231 teachers. 
Thirty-five per cent. of these are males. 
The amount expended for public school 
purposes is $132,129,600. The average 
length of the annual term is 134% days. 
The average daily attendance is sixty-five 
per cent. of the number enrolled. The 
average cost of educating a child is thirteen 
and one-third (13.3) cents per day. 

Of text-books Dr. Harris says, ‘‘Certainly 
the most important article of apparatus in 
any school is the text-book used, no matter 
how valuable may be the oral explanations 
that go with it, or the habits of original in- 
vestigation formed. For the school must 
teach as its foremost duty the method of 
using the printed page. It must show'the 


pupil how to master the experience of 
others as recorded in books, if it would save 
him from the long and tedious road of orig- 
inal discovery of what the race has long 
since discovered. The school should place 
the pupil on the top of the ladder of human 


achievement, so that he may add a round to 
the ladder. Without the use of the printed 
page and the mastery of the results of other 
investigators, the pupil will at the most climb 
by himself a few of the rounds near the foot 
of the ladder, and never by himself reach 
the top.’’ 


‘*GENUINENESS.”’ 


XOOD words spoken of Zhe School Jour- 
nal are seldom republished in these col- 
umns. We ‘‘salute’’ the Sterling (lll.) 
Standard whose last issue contains the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Pennsylvania School Journal, pub- 
lished in Lancaster, Pa., is one of the school 
journals it is a comfort to look over. Never 
a month but it has some article to challenge 
the attention of any reader interested in 
educational questions, and rarely a page that 
is not of interest to teachers. This month 
there is published the fourth annual report 
of the Common Schools of Pennsylvania— 
1838. The Journal calls it ‘the most re- 
markable of Pennsylvania school reports.’ 
As a striking contrast between the past and 
present, and consequently a help to an in- 
telligent judgment of what has been accom- 
plished in fifty years, it is indeed a striking 
document.”’ 
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The Mew York School Journal, one of the 
most practically helpful educational papers 
published anywhere in the world, says in 
its issue of June 2oth, 1891: 

‘*We send our congratulations to Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal on the com- 
mencement of its fortieth volume. Few 
educational journals live so long, and few 
have been edited in a better spirit. It has 
been fortunate that this paper has had the 
influence of State help behind it, but its 
contiuued life and prosperity cannot be at- 
tributed to this fact. State support can 
never give what this journal has always had 
—genuineness. It gives this paper great 
pleasure to extend its hearty congratulations 
to its older contemporary.’’ 

In renewing subscription on our fortieth 
volume for the twelve members of the 
Meadville School Board, Rev. D. D. Leber- 
man, Secretary, writes: 

‘* The above list of Directors embraces a 
number of school men from ‘way back,’ 
namely, Prof. S. P. Bates, who has had 
honorable connection with our system of 
public schools in various positions, having 
been Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, County Superintendent of Craw- 
ford county, and City Superintendent of 
the Meadville Schools; Mr. J. P. Colter is 
a new man amongst us, but was for years a 
Director in Kittanning, New Castle, and at 
Parker City, if we mistake not. The presi- 
dent of our Board, Mr. D. R. Coder, Mr. 
Jas. W. Smith, Mr. John J. Houser, and 
others, have themselves been teachers, or 
otherwise for many years connected with 
the schools. And the Secretary was oncc a 
teacher among the Blue Mountains of Leb- 
anon county, but now for twenty consecutive 
years he has been a Director, and as long 
also the Secretary of the Meadville School 
Board. That is a long time, and in it there 
have been many and great changes in our 
schools. Twenty years ago we had eighteen 
teachers, now we have forty-six regularly 
employed. 

‘« But we started to order Zhe School Jour- 
nal, and before we realized the fact had al- 
most written you a long letter. So we will 
close by simply saying, that all these many 
years we have carefully read Zhe Pennsy/- 
vania School Journal, and have found it a 
good, tried, and worthy representative of the 
true interests of the Public Schools.’’ 

County Superintendent Kies, of Potter 
county, says, in a recent letter: ‘‘In the 
hands of reading Directors, Zhe Journal 
helps wonderfully in accomplishing many 
needed reforms.”’ 








ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms.—Supt. Thoman: The Gettysburg 
schools closed May 29th, and on the following 
day, Decoration Day, Principal Baker, with the 
assistance of his full corps of teachers, placed 
in line about 300 pupils, who took part in deco- 
rating the soldiers’ graves in the cemetery of the 
great and well-known battle-field. The schools 
furnished some choice music for the occasion. 
Several thousand people were in attendance. 
The orator of the day was Rev. Geo. Morrison, 
D. D., of Baltimore. 

ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: The new 
school building at Copeland Station, Braddock 
township, was dedicated April 11th. The meet- 
ing was an enthusiastic educational gathering. 
One prominent feature was a street parade by 
the Patriotic Orders from Braddock and neigh- 
boring towns. Between 300 and 400 men were 
in line with bands and banners. The patrons 
of the school had decorated their homes and at- 
tended the exercises in large numbers. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Potts: Hyndman has 
placed in its school a first class set of math- 
ematical blocks. All the schools, except those 
of Bedford Borough, are closed. Local normal 
schools for the preparation of teachers have 
been opened in Schellsburg, Bedford township, 
Everett, and Saxton. More apparatus was put 
into the schools last year than in any preceding 
year. Educational interests are brightening. 

BERKS.—Supt. Zechman: A number of pri- 
vate schools have been opened throughout the 
county. These schools afford opportunity for 
the preparation of young men to teach, who 
would otherwise be compelled to stay at home 
and work on the farm, etc. Arbor Day was ob- 
served by nearly all the schools that were open 
during the month. The Hamburg High School 
held its commencement Saturday evening, May 
sth. The audience—about 500—was composed 
of the best citizens in that section. More inter- 
est in school libraries was awakened this year 
than ever before. 

BLair.—Supt. Wertz: The schools of the 
county have all closed except those of Tyrone 
and Hollidaysburg. Our schools in general 
have done good work. Many of our teachers 
are attending the different normal schools of the 
State. The high school of Tyrone graduated 
eleven pupils—seven girls and four boys—the 
largest class in the history of the school. The 
commencement exercises were held in the M. 
E, church, and were of a high order. An audi- 
ence of about 1200 interested spectators was 
present. The directors and Prof. Pinkerton 
deserve special commendation for the standard 
of excellence reached by the schools of Tyrone. 
Arbor day was appropriately observed by a 
number of schools throughout the county. A 
very fine special programme was prepared for 
the schools of Tyrone. At the conclusion of 
the separate exercises held in each school, the 
sixteen schools were conducted to the school 
yard, the exercises repeated by the combined 
schools, and concluded by tree-planting. 

Bucks. —Supt. Slotter: The Plumstead 


schools held a reiinion at the close of the term. 
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All the schools were represented. The attend- 
ance was large; the exercises appropriate and 
interesting. The School Directors’ Association 
held its spring meeting at Doylestown, May 
26th. The papers read were well prepared; the 
discussions earnest and pointed. Dr. D. J 
Waller, Jr., addressed the meeting. Everybody 
was pleased with him and with what he said. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: One of the best 
evidences of an educational awakening in Cam- 
bria county, is the fact that there are eight sum- 
mer normals for teachers in operation, and all 
seem to be well patronized. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Herrick: A class of six 
young ladies graduated from the Emporium 
High School. Prof. Stouffer and his able assist- 
ant deserve much credit for the excellent work 
done in the schools during the year. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: The school grounds 
at Summit Hill have been greatly improved by 
enclosing them with a neat iron fence and cov- 
ering the black coal dirt in the yard with an ex- 
cellent quality of white gravel. The new school 
building at Nesquehoning is a very fine one. 
Single patent desks have been put in all the 
rooms. The Franklin Independent District is 
erecting a fine four-room brick building in a 
central location to take the place of the old 
frame house in East Weissport. One of the 
most largely attended and successful Institutes 
we have ever had was held at Audenried in 
March. The teachers in Carbon were joined 
by the teachers of Hazleton and Hazle town- 
ship. The tota] enrollment was 133. Prof. L. 
D. Handy was the evening lecturer and instruc- 
tor from abroad. M. J. Mulhall, principal of 
the Audenried schools, welcomed the teachers 
in an able address. Excellent papers were pre- 
sented by H. J. Mulkames, principal of the 
Hazleton schools, D. A. L. Davis, principal of 
East Weissport, and Miss Annie McGhein, of 
Hazle township. Miss Sue Cole gave a class 
drill in Primary Reading. There were several 
live discussions. Many citizens were present. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: The teachers and 
directors of Snow Shoe district held a Local In- 
stitute at Snow Shoe. All present had a profit- 
able and pleasant time. The May Arbor Day 
was very fully observed by the Bellefonte 
schools. An excellent programme was ren- 
dered by the pupils. The address for the occa- 
sion was made by Gov. James A. Beaver, after 
which the schools proceeded to plant and dedi- 
cate a number of choice trees. It is to be hoped 
that all the school grounds throughout the 
county may soon be enclosed, so as to make it 
worth while to observe Arbor Day generally. — 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: Chester county Is 
divided into thirteen District Teachers’ Associ- 
ations. The majority of these are organized 
and in good working order. Several of them 
are improving, in a marked degree, the teaching 
within their respective districts. More profes- 
sional reading has been done this year by our 
teachers than during any previous year. High- 
land, Valley, Penn, and E. Fallowfield town- 
ships have furnished their schools with sets of 
Teachers’ Anatomical Aids. The graded 
course of study is now in operation in about six- 
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teen townships. It has increased the attend- 
ance, lengthened the term, improved the teach- 
ing, aroused public interest, and saved the 
parents, on an average, the cost of one year’s 
tuition for their children away from home. 

COLUMBIA.—Supt. Johnston: Two success- 
ful Local Institutes were held during the month, 
at Catawissa and at Centralia. At the first, the 
attendance was not large, owing to bad weather. 
Addresses were delivered by Mrs. Alma Sager 
Welsh and Prof. Bakeless of the Bloomsburg S. 
N. School, Principal Morris, of Catawissa, and 
others. The second meeting, including Cen- 
tralia and Conyngham, was the last of a series 
of seven. It was very largely attended, and 
much interest was manifested. In these dis. 
tricts the people are fully united in their earnest 
efforts to do everything possible to advance 
their educational interests. A lecture that was 
thoroughly appreciated, was delivered to a 
crowded house by Supt. Walton, of Chester 
county. Supt. Walton also gave practical in- 
struction during the day sessions. Hon. Henry 
Houck was present Saturday afternoon and de- 
livered an instructive address in his own happy 
manner; he has a host of friends in Columbia 
county. Hon. C.G. Murphy ably discussed the 
subject of ‘‘Free Text-Books.” All agreed 
with Judge Murphy that text-books should be 
free, in order that we may have free schools in 
fact. Instructive and practical addresses were 
also given by Capt. Edward Reece, Prof. Heff- 
ner, and others. The Local Institutes held this 
year have been successful; great interest was 
manifested at every meeting, and it is believed 
some good has been accomplished. 

Er1E.—Supt. Miller; The Fairview Boro’ 
school building was destroyed by fire. It wasa 
substantial frame structure containing three 
commodious rooms. The citizens will probably 
erect a handsome brick edifice in its place. 
The schools have closed, except in the districts 
that still cling to the divided term. There are, 
however, some encouraging indications in this 
respect. Elk Creek township has decided in 
favor of the continuous term, and other districts 
are discussing the benefits of a similar course. 
Much apparatus in the way of dictionaries and 
charts has been placed in the schools during the 
past year. School houses have been repaired, 
repainted, and made more inviting in many 
ways. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: The Waynes- 
boro school buildings have been equipped with 
the McCaskey Electric Signal Clock in all the 
departments. This isa great relief from part of 
the heavy school work, as the schools are all 
regulated by one central clock, and yet every 
teacher preserves an individual programme. 
Three pupils graduated from the Waynesboro’ 
High School; seven from the Greencastle. 
Twenty-nine teachers entered the examination 
for permanent certificates; nineteen received 
the recommendation of the committee. 

GREENE.—Supt. Iams: In accordance with 
the provisions made in our system of graduation 
from the common school course, about eighty 
pupils passed the required examination and re- 
ceived diplomas. The schools have been more 
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than ordinarily successful. Several new houses 
will be built during the coming year. and many 
more will be fenced in and otherwise improved. 
The Colleges of Waynesburg and Jefferson have 
opened their spring and summer terms. A 
‘‘Normal”’ is in session at Bristona, F. Victor 
Iams, principal, with more than fifty students ; 
also one at Spragg, with E. D. Stewart as prin- 
cipal, having about the same number of stu- 
dents; and others with a lesser number,—at 
Graysville, A. B. Barnett, principal: Independ- 
ent, G. B. Waychoff; New Freeport, M. Nicho- 
las ; and Ninevah, T. J. Ferner,—making in all 
six Normalsin our county. Never in its history 
has there been such an educational awakening 
as now,—an evidence that the coming year 
will show better results than heretofore. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Rudy: The pupils of 
the Alexandria high school gave an entertain- 
ment at the close of the term; the proceeds, 
amounting to more than $50, will be donated to 
the school library. Last year an organ was 
purchased by the same school. The High 
School of Mt. Union held its first graduating ex- 
ercises this year, and much interest was mani- 
fested by the citizens. The class had pre- 
viously been examined by a committee of five 
appointed by the Board of Education. We had 
the pleasure of attending the High School com- 
mencement at Huntingdon. The house was 
crowded—at least twelve hundred people being 
present. The graduates all acquitted them- 
selves creditably. Supt. Shimmel and his 
assistants are to be congratulated on the efficient 
work done during the past year. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Hammers: The graduating 
exercises of the Saltsburg public schools were 
held in the Town Hall. The graduates, num- 
bering twenty, acquitted themselves very cred- 
itably. The ungraded schools are all closed. 
The numerous select schools of the county and 
our State Normal School are full to overflowing. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Hughes: Many of the 
schools have closed after a successful winter’s 
work, Teachers have taught more earnestly 
and intelligently than ever before. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Carney: Our summer term 
schools are all well attended; a great many 
teachers are taking advantage of them. I pro- 
pose, if possible, to visit all these schools. 
Some of them are well attended by our teach- 
ers; still, I think, the county in general should 
support more of them. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Examinations for 
the County Diploma have been held in every 
district ; quite a number of pupils passed. Ar- 
bor Day was not observed this spring, owing to 
the fact that most of our schools were closed at 
the time. The Myerstown high school, Sam’l 
Haak principal, graduated a class of eight, and 
Palmyra, J. B. Witmer principal, .a class of six. 
Normal schools are in successful operation at 
Lebanon Valley College, Palatinate College, 
Schuylkill Seminary, and at Annville, under 
the supervision of Profs. Heilman, Stauffer, and 
Gerberich. The first annual commencement of 
the Central High School of Cornwall, J. B. Bat- 
dorf principal, proved a grand success. The 
class consists of five members. Principal Lyte, 
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of the Millersville State Normal School, was 
present and delivered a lecture on “‘ Education 
out of School."” Under the encouragement and 
assistance of the generous Board of this district, 
the High School founded a library containing 
both the Britannica and the American Encyclo- 
pedias, and some forty volumes of general liter- 
ature. 

LUZERNE.— Supt. Harrison: A Local Insti- 
tute was held at West Pittston. Nearly 100 
teachers were present. The Friday evening 
session was held in the Methodist church. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Prof. R. E. Payson, 
of the Binghamton High School, and Prof. F. 
W. Davenport, of Wyoming Seminary. The 
former spoke on “‘ Learning to Read,”’ the latter 
upon “The Man of the Future,” Both were 
very interesting and profitable. The Saturday 
sessions were held in the High School. Ad- 
dresses were made by Prof. J. C. Lange, of the 
Scranton High School, Supt. D. A. Harman, of 
Hazleton, Prof. Rob’t Shiel, of Pittston, and the 
County Superintendent. 

LycoMiInG.—Supt. Lose: The County Teach- 
ers’ Exchange, meeting the last Saturday of 
each month, will take up, during the summer 
months, the following subjects, ‘‘ Word Analy- 
sis,” ‘‘ European Schools,” and ‘* Elementary 
Science for Ungraded Schools.’”” The first work 
on these subjects was presented at the April 
meeting by teachers appointed to prepare on 
certain specified divisions of each. The semi- 
annual convention of the school directors of 
Lycoming county was held in the court house 
at Williamsport. Dr. J. F. Fleming was the 
president, and C. J. Cummings, Esq., the secre- 
tary. The programme consisted of discussions of 
practical school questions, a report by the 
County Superintendent on the progress of the 
schools during the last year, and an address by 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck. A large number 
of districts were represented, and great interest 
in the proceedings was manifested. 

McKEAN.—Supt. Eckels: The directors of 
McKean county met in the court house and 
formed a Directors’ Association with the follow- 
ing officers: J. M. Sloan, of Duke Centre, pres- 
ident ; George M. Potts, Centre City, vice pres- 
ident; ). T. Lennox, Mt. Alton, secretary; and 
H. W. Roeder, Coryville, treasurer. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: A ‘“‘May Day” re- 
ception was arranged by the teachers and 
pupils of the Mercer schools, and many patrons 
inspected the fine display of work in the several 
departments. Valuable scientific apparatus has 
recently been placed in the high school. We 
are pained to record the death of Hon. R. A. 
Harsh, a leading member of the School board 
of Fredonia; also that of Miss Ida Drake, an 
estimable young lady and a successful teacher 
of Springfield township. We shall have occa- 
sion, in our annual report, to refer more at 
length to the death of Mr. Harsh. 

MONROE.—Supt. Paul: The public schools 
are all closed for the term, except the borough 
schools. We have had, on the whole, a better 
class of teachers this term than before. By 
weeding out the less competent teachers and 
raising the standard of qualifications, we are 
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each year retaining a better grade of instructors, 
and our schools are consequently doing better 
work and giving better satisfaction to parents 
and pupils. In this way we expect to direct 
public sentiment to a favorable consideration of 
the needs of our schools, both as to apparatus 
and increased salaries. The high school of 
East Stroudsburg closed May oth, and the first 
class was graduated in the course of study pre- 
scribed by the Board a year ago. The class 
consis'ed of but one pupil, and the commence- 
ment exercises were held in the Academy of 
Music. The hall, with a seating capacity of 
more than 500, was not large enough to con- 
tain all who desired to attend. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Examina- 
tions of pupils who had completed the graded 
course of study were held in eleven districts. 
Sixty-nine pupils presented themselves ; sixty- 
two passed a satisfactory examination. The in- 
terest on the part of patrons, pupils, and direc- 
tors, is on the increase. In some districts the 
whole School Board and many patrons were in 
attendance. The object is not simply to secure 
the Township Diploma, but there is besides a 
desire to present work which shows careful 
training and proper teaching. We now have 
twenty-five districts, outside the large boroughs, 
which have a graded course of study. This 
number will be increased next year. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Hoch: I have fin- 
ished my second round of visits to the schools. 
I have been to all the schools twice, except a 
few ; tosome borough schools, three times ; and 
to a few, four times. With few exceptions the 
schools have been doing good work. All the 
schools in the rural districts are closed; but 
quite a number of select schools have been 
started. Prin. P. Z. Kramer, of the Stemton 
schools, reports that a school library of thirty 
volumes has been started with the proceeds of 
an entertainment given by the pupils. We 
hope that other schools will do the same. The 
nine-month schools are drawing to a close and 
the final examinations are now in_ process. 
Many of our teachers, whose terms closed the 
latter part of March, have gone to.the normal 
schools to prepare themselves more fully for 
their work. Arbor Day was observed in some 
of the districts. 

PeRRY.—Supt. Aumiller: A class of eight 
graduated from the Newport high school. The 
commencement exercises were entertaining and 
instructive. Four pupils graduated from the 
the Liverpool high school. Their performances 
were ably prepared and well rendered. Hon. 
Henry Houck made an address which was 
highly enjoyed by the large audience. The 
County Superintendent read a paper. The 
church was profusely and tastefully decorated 
with flowers. Excellent music was one of the 
entertaining features. The Marysville and 
Newport high school graduates have each 
formed an Alumni Association. All the high 
schools of the county did commendable work 
during the past year. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Kies: 


Most of our graded 
schools are closing with appropriate exercises. 
The schools throughout the county have been 
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much interrupted during the past month by the ! house well pleased with the work of the schools 


prevalence of measles. Districts having three- 
months summer terms opened most of their 
schools in April, thus avoiding the intense heat 
of July. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: Held two Local 
Institutes,—one at Reedsville, and one at Sac- 
ramento. Both were largely attended. At 
Sacramento more than 100 people failed to se- 
cure entrance. The exhibits of school work 
were fine. The talks and class drills reflected 
credit on the teachers. Supt. Houck, Dr. 
Schaeffer, and Dr. Horne favored the audiences 
with interesting lectures and talks. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: Most of our 
schools closed the first week in April. Several 
districts continued to the middle of the month. 
Nine graduated from the Selinsgrove high 
school. The Town Hall was packed during the 
evening of the graduating exercises. All the 
graduates acquitted themselves very creditably. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey: All the schools 
in the county, except those of Somerset, are 
closed. Quite a large number of local normal 
and select schools are now in session. I am 
pleased to note the fact also that a much larger 
number of teachers from this county are attend- 
ing the State Normal Schools than ever before. 
This gives promise of a still stronger and better 
corps of teachers for next year. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: The high school of 
Mifflinburg, in charge of Jas. A. Robach, prin- 
cipal, have done good work. The commence- 
ment exercises were very creditable. The 
graduating exercises of the Laurelton grammar 
school took place in the presence as large 
concourse of people. Addresses were made 
by the principal, W. E. Hummel, and the 
County Superintendent. An extension of the 
course of study was proposed which was favor- 
ably received by the patrons of the school. 
The high schools of Lewisburg, and the Buffalo 
grammar school, held closing exercises. Large 
and enthusiastic audiences greeted the classes, 
thus showing the hold that the public school 
system has upon the people. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: Our schools are all 
closed, and with but one exception have given 
very general satisfaction. There are at present 
more young people in the county attending the 
different State Normal schools, colleges, acad- 
emies, etc., than at any previous time in its his- 
tory. This has been a hard year on our schools 
on account of the various epidemic diseases with 
which they have been afflicted ; but aside from 
this, resulting in irregularity of attendance, we 
consider the year just closed a very prosperous 
one. 

WaRREN.—Supt. Putnam: Lotal Institutes 
were hled at Russell and Kinzua; attendance 
good and considerable interest manifested. 
This closes the Institute meetings for the year. 
The teachers and al] interested have made the 
meetings profitable and pleasant. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: Thir- 
teen girls and seven boys graduated from our 
high school. The opera house was crowded on 
commencement day. The essays were of more 
than average merit, and everybody left the 





as shown by this class, the largest we have ever 
graduated. The year’s work in all the schools 
has been quite satisfactory. 

DuNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Our attendance 
this month was interfered with by sickness. 
One school had to be closed entirely for nearly 
a month on account of diphtheria. Arbor Day 
was observed by all our schools. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: The portraits 
of Dr. Higbee were neatly framed by the School 
Board and now occupy a conspicuous place in 
each of our thirty-five school-rooms. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Shimmell: The first 
Local institute held by me as Superintendent, 
was a joint Institute between the town and the 
county. A special feature, and one most highly 
appreciated, was a visit by the Institute to four 
of the primary schools, which were in extra ses- 
sion on Saturday morning, each one doing dif- 
ferent work from all the rest, yet not varying 
from the way in which it is done every day. I 
find this plan much better than class-drills ; for 
a school in actual operation is natural, while a 
class-drill is more or less artificial, and not a 
true exposition of either method or manage- 
ment. Another interesting part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of a discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Is Temperance Physiology accomplishing 
its object?” While it was conceded that the 
teachers’ work in this branch was done as 
effectually as could be expected, it was con- 
tended that as long as the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania authorizes her liquor dealers to 
teach the boys to drink alcohol, there is not 
much use to require her school teachers to teach 
them not to drink. Our largest enrollment, 
which was in December and January, was 1100; 
hence we lost nearly 200 pupils, or about one- 
fifth of the whole number, before the term 
closed, at which time we had but gig. The 
highest enrollment in the high school this year, 
was 110; we closed with 95 ; from which we see 
that the loss there was less than the average in 
the other schools. Most of the pupils who Jeave 
our schools before the term closes, come from 
the grammar grades; after the high school is 
reached, the tendency to stop school is not so 
great. This fact argues in favor of a long 
course in the high school, and we have there- 
fore a four years’ course. We graduated 14 
pupils, g ladies and 5 gentlemen. Our com- 
mencement, held on the 25th of May, was the 
tenth in the history of the high school. The 
whole number of graduates in these ten years is 
96. The commencement programme is made 
more interesting by presenting a debate and re- 
citations as well as addresses. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Boger: On account of the 
crowded condition of our boys’ primary 
schools, the Board has been obliged to organize 
a new school, for which a suitable hall has been 
rented. 

New BRIGHTON.—Supt. Richey: On May 
8th, the schools were thrown open to the 
parents of the children. During the previous 
six weeks the teachers had taken the best work 
of the pupils in each study and placed it on ex- 
hibition, consisting of maps, compositions, dic- 
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tation exercises, drawings, number work, etc. 
The room was beautifully decorated with draw- 
ings, flags, etc. 
slate work, while the people passed through the 
rooms. Over 1000 visitors were present. 


in schools than anything else for years. 
attendance was just as good the last month as 


during any previous month, and our pupils | 


worked faithfully to the end. 
New CastTLe.—Supt. Bullock: 
closed very pleasantly May rst. 


The schools 


of trees. An inspection of our industrial work 
(largely sewing) has aroused quite an interest in 
that phase of our work. The dedication of our 
new Garfield Building was also made the occa- 
sion for emphasizing the claims of the schools. 
Our commencement exercises were at least 
equal to any within our experience. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Arbor Day 
was observed in all the schools. The exercises 
consisted of readings, recitations, music, and 
addresses, all of which had special reference to 
the object for which the day was set apart. 
The day preceding Decoration Day was partly 
devoted to exercises that were suitable to the 
occasion. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: A Local In- 
stitute was held here from the gth to the 11th of 
April, by which over $100 was realized above 
expenses. Very crowded houses enthusiastic- 
ally greeted the lectures of Deputy Supt. Houck 
and Dr. G. M. Philips. Everybody was de- 
lighted with them. The work of County Supt. 
J. S. Walton and Prof. A. T. Smith, of the W. 
C. Normal School, was highly appreciated, as 
were also the addresses of Revs. J. Madison 
Hare, N. P. Crouse, and F. C. Yost. Chas. S. 


The pupils were busy doing | 


Ithas | 
done more in interesting the people of this city | 
Our | 


| tilating purposes. 
Proper Arbor | 


Day exercises were held, including the planting | 
' building will be placed a Smead crematory 
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Yarnall, President of the Board, had charge of 
the orchestral, and J. O. K. Roberts, Treasurer, 
of the vocal music. 

PLymoutH Twre. (LuzerneCo.)—Supt. Gil- 
dea: The School board purchased sixteen 
Yaggy’s Geographical Studies and decided to 
close the schools at the end of eight months. 

SCRANTON.—Supt. Phillips: The Board of 
Education is struggling with the question of hot 
water versus hot air for school heating and ven- 
The contract for a new four- 
room building has been given to the hot water 
system largely as an experiment. In the same 


closet. We are determined to keep in the van 
of material progress, and hope eventually to be 
in the same condition, educationally speaking. 
SHENANDOAH. — Supt. Freeman: Schools 
closed May 29. A class of twenty graduated 


| from the high school, and three classes, aggre- 


gating thirty-four pupils, graduated from the 
grammar schools, 

TAMAQUA.—Supt. Ditchburn: Our School 
Board has laid the foundation for a teachers’ 
library, having bought a full set of the ‘“‘ Inter- 
national Educational Series ;’’ also ‘‘ Elements 
of Psychology ”’ by Sully, Spencer’s Education, 
Bain’s work on Education, Johonnot’s, Bald- 
win’s, and Greenwood's—twenty three volumes 
in all. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The prin- 
cipal educational event of the month.was the 
annual high school commencement There 
were twenty-seven graduates, all of whom par- 
ticipated in the exercises with short essays or 
orations. All acquitted themselves well, and 
the large audience was well pleased with the 
performance. The reputation of the school was 
well sustained. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


OR the last few months there has been a re- 
vival of interest throughout the State in 
everything pertaining to the history of the early 


German settlers in America and their descend- | 
Much of this is due to the movement | 
that resulted a few weeks ago in the organiza- | 
| illustrating life in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
| early in the last century up to the beginning of 


ants. 


tion of the “‘ Pennsylvania German Society.”’ It 
is a wholesome interest that will do great good 
if it shall lead to a more careful and minute 
study of the history of this people, that played so 
important a part in the making and preserva- 
tion of our State and Nation. We have before 
us two volumes that will be found eminently 
helpful to all students of the subject, and in- 
tensely interesting to every lover of antiquarian 
lore. The first is, moreover, so handsomely 
made as to commend itself at once to every 
book-lover. 
or Life in New Jersey in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, with a Genealogical Appendix, by Andrew 
D. Mellick, Jr. (Plainfield, N. J.: the Author; 
Price $5.) The volume is an imperial 8vo, of 
743 pages, beautifully prinfed, on’ superfine 
paper, and elegantly bound, with gilt top and 





It is Zhe Story of an Old Farm, | 


uncut pages. The title is altogether too modest 
to give anything like an adequate idea of the 
contents. The story of the old Mellick home- 
stead is really only the smallest part, only the 
slender thread around which is gathered a 
wealth of historical facts, incidents, details, 


the present; the causes in Germany that led to 
the emigration of so many thousands of its 
sturdy inhabitants to this country; their in- 
dustry, hardships, characteristics here; the 
reasons for their settling mainly in Pennsyl- 
vania; the part they took in the Revolution, 
and kindred subjects, are treated in a delight- 
fully circumstantial and sympathetic style. An 
important chapter is the one treating of the 
‘“‘Hessian’’ mercenaries, and we think the 
author has fully vindicated them from the 
charges of cruelty, etc., that used to be made 
against them. They were the very opposite—a 


| mild-mannered, simple-minded folk, many of 


whom remained in the country and became 
excellent citizens... Some of their officers were 
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gentlemen of very superior character and cul- 
ture. The entire military operations in New 
Jersey are graphically depicted, and much new 
light is thrown thereby upon the life of the sol- 
diers, their relations to the inhabitants, the 
characters of some of the leading British and 
American officers, and various similar matters 
that make history alive, and yet are seldom 
found in formal histories. It is a long time 
since we have read any work that more thor- 
oughly interested us, and impressed us with a 
sense of the author’s indefatigable patience and 
industry that alone could produce such a volume. 

A smaller, less detailed volume, and one 
more circumscribed in its subject, is J.G. Rosen- 
garten’s volume on 7he German Soldier in the 
Wars of the United States (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Price $1.50), a 12mo. of about 
300 pages. It was originally prepared for the 
German Society in Philadelphia and printed in 
a New York magazine. Since then it has 
steadily grown in the hands of the author, until 
now, in this ‘‘second edition, revised and en- 
larged,”’ it has become quite a book, and more 
than ever is worthy to hold its place as an 
authority on the subject of which it treats. It 
certainly proves the Germans in America were 
never, as has sometimes been charged, lacking 
in patriotism to their adopted country, nor in 
willingness, bravery and ability to fight for it. 
The lives of nearly all the most prominent Ger- 
man officers who fought in our armies, from the 
days of the old French and Indian War, through 
the Revolution, until the close of the late Civil 
War, are briefly sketched, with many interest- 
ing facts as to the characteristics of the German 
soldier in America, the nature of his services, 
and many facts of statistical value. A full list 
is given of all the officers of German birth who 
are known to have been enrolled in our armies. 
The volume is compact, full of valuable and in- 
teresting information, and well calculated to 
stir up pride in the bosoms of all who can claim 
a German ancestry. Both the preceding vol- 
umes furnish invaluable side-lights to the stu- 
dent of our American history. 

While these appeal particularly to the student 
of a special phase of American history, the 
general student will be glad to know that a third 
volume in the admirable series on ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Nations’’ has appeared from the ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker Press.”’ It is Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Athens, by Prof. Evelyn Abbott, the 
editor of the series (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Price $1.50). When we say that this 
volume is worthy of its predecessor, on ‘‘ Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,” which we noticed some time 
ago, we give it high praise. From the beautiful 
title-page to the dainty colophon the book is a 
model of its kind, historically, literarily and 
mechanically considered. Paper, printing, illus- 
trations and binding are faultless. The man 
and the age of which it treats are second to 
none in interest and importance in the whole 
realm of human history. The study of the 
great Greek statesman is independent and 
original, and while differing somewhat in its 
estimates and conclusions from the general 
opinions received from : historians like Grote 
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and Curtius, and, perhaps, not acceptable to all, 
is not on that account less valuable or interest- 
ing. The chapters on Greek Art and Literature, 
and on the social life, manners and morals, of 
the Periclean age, are particularly fine. Such 
books make the study of history a delight. 

And such books as Fames Freeman Clarke: 
Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence, 
edited by Edward Everett Hale (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Price, $1.50), make 
the reading of biography a delight, And yet 
how few men’s biographies could be made as 
delightful as that of this ripe scholar, deep 
thinker, learned writer, and noble man. What 
a power for good the long and busy life of such 
aman must have been! There is scarcely a 
single department of our American life into 
which Dr. Clarke’s influence did not reach; 
religious, educational, political, social, literary— 
his contributions to each were important. With 
his published works, of course, every one is 
acquainted; but it is in his letters that one 
learns to know the man himself and to love 
him. The volume is a stimulating one; the 
reading of it gives one an impetus upward, and 
cannot but make one broader and more humane 
in thoughts and aspirations. It is a good book 
for teachers to read, for no more successful and 
constant teacher than was Dr. Clarke has ever 
lived. 

At first it might seem that there is scarcely 
room for another translation of Homer. But 
the error of such an opinion will at once ap- 
pear to the reader of Zhe Odyssey of Homer, 
translated by George Herbert Palmer (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Price $2); for in it we 
have a translation that is at once also an inter- 
pretation. Minutely faithful to the text, it gives 
us with equal faithfulness the spirit of the orig- 
inal. This translation is literature. There is 
room for it, and a hearty welcome from all true 
students and lovers of the world’s greatest poet. 
Its prose is far more poetical than the mechan- 
ical verse of some of the versions that stand 
high as poetical translations. 

A dainty little volume that will be read with 
special interest by American girls and .women 
is Fapanese Girls and Women, by Alice Mabel 
Bacon (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.25). For, while much has been written about 
Japan and the Japanese in general, scarcely 
anything really trustworthy has before appeared 
about the Japanese woman, her girlhood life 
and education, love, marriage and divorce, in 
society and in the domestic circle, as wife and 
as mother—all of which and more is fully, 
accurately and entertainingly told in the pages 
before us. He who has Griffis’s ‘“‘ Mikado’s 
Empire,” Lowell's ‘‘Soul of the Far East,” and 
this volume, has the best that has yet been 
written on Japan, and enough to form a true 
idea of that wonderful island and its more won- 
derful people. 

Some time ago we called attention to the 
beautiful ‘ Riverside Edition’’ of Browning’s 
poetical works, and also to Prof. Alexander’s 
admirable ‘‘ Introduction” to Browning. We 
have before-us now A Guide-Book to the Poetic 
and Dramatic Works of Robert. Browning,’ 
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by George Willis Cooke (Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. Price, $2), uniform with the 
“ Riverside’ Browning, and supplying a needed 
help to the ever-growing multitude of admirers 
of the great English poet. Very much of the 
difficulty in understanding his poetry is not any 
real ‘‘ obscurity” of thought or language, but 
the fact that he indulges in so many unfamiliar 
and little understood allusions; he takes for 
granted that every one is fully acquainted with 
his characters, their history and the entire situ- 
ation. In this volume Mr. Cooke has gone to 
work with his accustomed painstaking industry, 
and has crowded into its 450 pages a wealth of 
valuable information as to date, place and cir- 
cumstances of writing, of each poem; date of 
publication and notice of changes made by the 
poet; the explanation of every historical and 
biographical incident and character referred to, 
as well as Browning’s own explanation of the 
meaning of many of his poems, and of his use 
of certain grammatical forms; the explanation 
of many of his historical, biographical and ar- 
tistic allusions; and other matters of a similar 
nature. Moreover, a very complete bibliography 
is given of works and articles helpful to the in- 
terpretation of the various poems, which will be 
of great value to Browning students. Much 
other important matter bearing en the work of 
the poet and helpful to the right understanding 
of him will also be found; so that the volume 
may well be called a ‘‘ Browning Cyclopedia.” 
Mr. Willis certainly has placed readers under 
lasting obligations, and certainly has opened up 
to thousands the opportunity of enjoying all the 
wealth of thought and beauty that is to be found 
in Browning, but has lain hidden to many 
until now for lack of just such a ‘‘ Guide. Book” 
as this. Student and general reader alike owe 
heartiest thanks to the author. 

Fortunately no such help is needed for the 
fullest enjoyment of the poetry of one of our 
most artistic and conscientious American poets, 
Mr. Aldrich. It is this crystalline clearness of 
expression and perfection of form that at once 
attract us in his latest volume, Zhe Sisters’ 
Tragedy, with Other Foems, Lyrical and 
Dramatic, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25). All 
that Mr. Aldrich writes is characterized by re- 
fined delicacy and absolute correctness and 
finish. But unless we are mistaken, these qual- 
ities have never yet been joined with as con- 
fident strength, force of thought and sentiment, 
and firmness of touch, as in some of the poems 
of this volume. The poem that gives it its title, 
and “ At the Funeral of a Minor Poet,” are cer- 
tainly as good as anything that has recently 
been written by any American poet. Among 
the “Interludes,” nothing could be daintier 
than the ‘‘Echo-Song,” “Memory,” “I'll Not 
Confer with Sorrow;"’ nothing more tender 
and touching than ‘“ The Letter;’’ while such 
“Bagatelles ’’ as ‘‘ Thalia,” ‘‘ Palinode,” and 
“A Petition,” are as delicately finished gems of 
their kind as can be found anywhere. The 
book itself is a gem, truly artistic, so far as 
paper, print and binding are concerned, a veri- 
table ‘‘ thing of beauty.” 
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Many of our readers will probably find in the 
above selection of works not a few that will af- 
ford them healthful and interesting literature for 
their summer reading. The most of them, how- 
ever, will want also some books at least that 
are more distinctively entertaining. For their 
benefit we mention a few recent volumes which 
we can heartily recommend as both pleasant 
and wholesome ‘‘ summer reading.” 

While Mr. John Fiske’s two generous vol- 
umes on The American Revolution ($4.00) are 
by no means only entertaining, but history pure 
and simple, and history after the most scientific 
method and in the most philosophical spirit, 
they are also so thoroughly interesting, so clear 
and engaging in their style, that no intelligent 
person will find them “dry”’ or “ heavy ”’ even 
in the warmest, drowsiest weather. They area 
part of Mr. Fiske’s contemplated complete his- 
tory of the United States, which when finished 
will be in all respects the best history of our 
country ever written. In that history they pre- 
cede immediately his ‘“‘ Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History,” of which we have spoken before, 
and follow his ‘‘ Discovery and Spanish Con- 
quest of America,"’ to be published very shortly, 
and his ‘‘ Beginnings of New England,” noticed 
by us not long ago. Never before has the his- 
tory of the Revolution been treated on so broad 
a plan, in so judicial a spirit, so brilliant a style, 
and withal in a manner so thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, asin these twohandsome volumes. Hence- 
forth they will be indispensable to the teacher 
or student of history. Another book for more 
solid’ summer reading is the latest volume of 
the ‘‘ American Statesmen ”’ series, Lewis Cass, 
by Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin ($1.25). It is 
a conscientious, impartial, and original study of 
one of the prominent actors in our national 
politics, whose character was as picturesque as 
his influence was important. ; 

Lovers of fiction will nowhere find a selection 
of stories more characteristic and representa- 
tive of our most recent American fiction than 
the following four very charming volumes, Co/- 
onel Carter, of Cartersville ($1.25), by the 
artist F. Hopkinson Smith, is an altogether de- 
lightful sketch of several ridiculous yet pathetic 
and lovable old-time ‘‘ befo’ de wah,” charac- 
ters of the chivalrous, unpractical, hospitable 
sunny South. The story has the same delicacy 
of touch and refined treatment that we see in 
the author’s work on canvas. It is long since 
we enjoyed a story as fully asthisone. Balaam 
and his Master ($1.25), a collection of Joel 
Chandler Harris’ best recent short stories, needs 
no further recommendation than the author's 
name. For character and dialect sketches of 
the southern negro, “Uncle Remus” stands 
without a superior and with fewequals. Neither 
does Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps need an in- 
troduction to our readers. Some of her very 
best and strongest short stories are gathered 
together in the volume entitled Four/ecen to One 
($1.25). Her “Jack the Fisherman" and 
** Madonna of the Tubs” are among the most 
powerful productions in our literature. Read- 
ing them, we willingly forgive her her recent 
attempt at biblical fiction. Any one of the 
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stories in this volume is worth a whole shelf full 
of things like ‘‘ Come Forth.”’ The best treat- 
ment in fiction of the labor question thus far 
written, is the short story that gives its title to 
the new volume by ‘‘ Octave Thanet,’’ Of/o the 
Knight ($1.25). There is study and thought, 
and therefore also food for thought and study, 
in this author’s sketches, who must certainly 
henceforth be reckoned among the best of 
American short-story writers. 

The honest, wholesome, clean ‘work of repre- 
sentative American authors, such as is given in 
the above books, all from the press of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is certainly 
gratifying, and worthy of every one’s admiration 
and encouragement. They are surely to be 
preferred to most of the translations of Russian, 
French, Spanish novels which are now such a 
“fad” among our d/asé novel readers. They 
are better in many respects, and better in all for 
American readers who love the real native 
flavor rather than-insipid foreign affectations. 


A PRIMER OF ETHIcs. Edited by Benj. B. Comegys. 
Boston; Ginn & Co. Fp. 127. Price, 50 cts. 
That a text-book on Ethics for young pupils is 

needed will be questioned by few. Whether this 

abbreviated edition of Dr. Jacob Abbott’s “ Rollo 

Code of Morals’’ fills that need is less unquestioned. 

Certainly there is no better primer of the kind now 

available, but that is not saying that there could or 

should not be. Until we have the want more per- 
fectly supplied let us use and be thankful for this 
little volume. 

Livy: Books I. AND II. LZdited, with Jntroduc- 
tion and Notes, by J. B. Greenough. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 12 mo., pp. 270. 

An excellent text-book. The Notes are few, and 
not overburdened with grammatical lore, nor yet 
with historical, geographical and archzological learn- 
ing. They simply try to help interpret the author’s 
thought. The Introductory biographical and critical 
essay is a scholarly production, valuable to teacher 
and student. The text is well edited and well 
printed. The volume is a worthy addition to the 
publisher’s « College Series of Latin Authors.” 


PRACTICAL LANGUAGE EXERCISES. By Mary L. 
Pratt. Boston: Educational Publishing Co. 
ramo., pp. 136. Tilustrated. 

The author in this attractive little book, aims to be 
thoroughly practical, and is systematic throughout. 
First, it teaches and drills in the use of capitals and 
punctuation ; then goes on to composition proper, 
drilling all the while in such things as the use of 
abbreviations, titles, quotations, etc., and so gradually 
advancing to exercises in elegance of expression, 
turning prose into poetry and poetical composition. 
The book is commendable for its simplicity, clearness 
and thoroughness. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A 
Preparation for Rhetoric. By Miss L. A. Chit- 
tenden. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Pp. 174. 
We have had occasion several times before to notice 

the superior character of Messrs. Griggs & Co.’s pub- 

lications. The present volume is no exception. That 
it is in its eighty-third thousand speaks eloquently of 
its popularity among educators; all of which it de- 
deserves. It treats first of Punctuation and Capitals, 
next proceeding to Transformation of Elements, 
Principles of Expression, and Letter Writing. Part 
Second gives rules and exercises for Paraphrasing, 
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and a chapter with Additional Material for Composi- 
tion. The work is thorough, comprehensive, and 
admirably adapted for use in the lower classes of the 
High School. 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL PuHysics, Embracing the Re- 
sults of the Most Recent Researches in the several 
Departments of Natural Philosophy. By John 
D. Quackenbos, Alfred M. Mayer, Francis N. 
Nipher, SilasW. Hohman and Francis B Crocker. 
New York: American Book Co. 12 mo. pp. 544+ 
Illustrated. Price $1.20. 

Like all of the Messrs. Appleton’s scientific publi- 
cations, this work is distinguished for its thorough- 
ness, accuracy, and reliability. It is fully up to the 
times. Speculative theories are excluded. All the 
latest scientific facts, discoveries and inventions in 
physics are given. The high standing in the scien- 
tific world of the authors of the several departments 
is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of their 
work, while Prof. Quackenbos’s experience in the 
making of text-books and his literary skill are plainly 
evident in the logical arrangement, clearness of ex- 
pression, and general practicalness of the text. The 
illustrations too are admirable. Altogether, we know 
of no better text-book on the subject than this one. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The article of the most practical value to teachers 
in the June number of the Ad/antic Monthly is by 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the President of Johns Hopkins 
University, “ On the Study of Geography.” In this 
paper President Gilman urges upon the teacher the 
great importance of using maps based upon the topo- 
graphy or natural conditions of the countries, and 
shows the great advantage to be gained in teaching 
Geography in this way because of the great ease in 
explaining the sequence of historical events. The 
article is full of suggestive hints aud directions for 
teachers of Geography, and should be read by every 
one interested in this study. Among other articles of 
interest to teachers may be mentioned a long and 
very interesting paper on Abraham Lincoln, by Carl 
Schurz; Classical Literature in Translation, by Rich- 
ard G. Moulton; Reminiscences of Professor Sopho- 
cles, by Professor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard; 
What the Southern Negro is Doing for Himself, by 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows; and many others. There 
are the customary Reviews and the Comment on 
New Books. ($4 a year.) 

ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. Volume xxvi., 
Palmistry—Perseus. New York: Fohn B. Alden. 

ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE. 
Volume xvii. Racine—Sedgwick. The same. 
We have frequently called attention to the special 


‘availability of these two sets of books of reference for 


teachers’ and pupils’ school libraries. They are 
cheaper in price by far than any similar publication 
known to us, the first costing only about 60 cents per 
volume and the secund even less. Yet they are 
thoroughly reliable cyclopedias. The first is a full 
cyclopedia and dictionary combined, and will be 
complete in probably forty volumes. The second 
gives the name, brief biographical sketch, and good 
selections from the writings of every author of note 
in every country and in ancient and modern times. It 
will be completed in about twenty volumes. These 
works make it possible for well nigh every school in 
the land to have a good cyclopedia of general knowl- 
edge and literature upon its shelves, accessible to all. 
And they make it inexcusable for any not to have such 
cyclopedias. Almost as well have a school without’ 
a teacher as one without a reliable cyclopedia ! 
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A strange shrill call suddenly rent the air. Any one 
who had never heard it would naturally have looked 
up to see whether a hawk or falcon might be discerned 
in the shining blue; but the sound was followed by 
others, falling on the ear more gently, now at intervals, 
now in succession, a monotonous, mournful melody, 
rising and sinking, and ebbing away through the stilly 
landscape. And even the unaccustomed listener would 
have found out by this time that it was some shepherd’s 
pipe sending its voice through the valley. But ere 
long the sorrowful strain was broken into by that same 
shrill call, only now it came from a different direction, 
another pipe silencing the first one, as it were, and 
carrying on its dolorous song, which again in its turn 
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ver the sea, Hear whata little bird whisper’d to me, 
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Somebody’s coming ere 
coming once more. Then we’ll march, march, march, To 


was taken up by another, more distant, starting with 
that peculiar note, and continuing the strain. Thus 
the plaintive melody went sobbing along from pasture 
to pasture, and those that heard it crossed themselves, 
murmuring a prayer, and then hastened to their home- 
stead to put on suitable attire, that they might assist 
in burying the dead. For such is the way within the 
mountains; if a man dies in any of the valleys of the 
Carpathians the event is made known by a blast of 
the horn—the death-horn they call it—-and its voice 
is hollow and dismal as befits the first out-burst of 
mourning; and later on ‘the subdued dirge of the 
shepherd’s pipe invites the neighbors to render the 
last kindly tribute to him who is gone.—A’. Z. Franzos. 
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